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Contracts Signed | 
«For Air Mail to | 
Canada and Canal 


| 
One-Way Service from ee | 
York to Montreal to Be | 
In Operation in Six 
Months. 


Six Stops on Route, 


Key West to Cristobal | 


Extension to Colombia and In- 
clusion of Central American 
Stations Provided for 
In Agreement. 


? Two foreign aic mail contracts that 
provide for communication with Canada 
and Pan American countries have been 
awarded by the Postmaster General, 
Harry S. New, it was announced July 10 
by the Post Office Department. 

@ The Canadian Colonial Airways, Inc., 
of New York City, received the contract 
for the route between New York City 
and Montreal, Canada. The Pan-Ameri- 
can Airways, of New York City, was 
given the contract for carrying air mail 
between Key West, Fla., and the Panama 


| determined for 





Canal Zone. 


The announcement was also made that |! 


the Department -had received 
from the Mexican Postmaster 
to the effect that Mexico was planning 
to link both countries with air mail | 
facilities by September 15. 

Porto Rican Service Held Up. 

The foreign airm ail services were 
authorized at the last session of Con- 
gress. 
Key West to Porto Rico has been held | 
in abeyance, pending further investiga- | 
tion. 

Rhe full text of the anouncement fol- | 
lows: 

Postmaster General New July 10 
awarded to the Canadian Colonial Air- 
ways, Incorporated, of New York City, 
the contract for carrying the mails by 


Montreal, Canada, one way, at is bid of 
96 cents per mile. 

9 The successful contractor already 
holds a contract from the Canadian Gov- | 
ernment for the southbound trip from 
Montreal to New York City. 


der the contract is to be inaugurated 


within 6 months and is to run for a ten | 


year period. Air mail postage will not 
be required on this route, but regular | 
first-class mail wjll be carried. 
Six Stdps On Route. 

The Postmaster General also awarded | 
to the Pan American Airways, of New 
York City, the contract for 


the Canal Zone at its bid of $2 per mile. ; 
This route is 1,640 miles long and pro- 
vides for stops at Havana, Cuba; 
Merida, Mexico; Belize -British Hon- 
duras; Tegucigalpa, Republic of Hon- 


duras; Managua, Nicaragua; San Jose, ; !} : 
, P C * | in the industry and from the Govern- 


Costa Rica, and Cristobal, Canal Zone, 
with service sevent time a week. 
The Postmaster General, under 


fuatemala and Salvador in the route, 
and also to extend it southward from 
the Canal Zone to Cartagena, Colombia; 
Maracaibo, Venezuela; Curacao, D. W. I; 
La Guadira, Venezuela, Port of Spain, 
Trinidad; Georgetown, British Guiana. 
and Paramaribo, Dutch Guiana, one way 
three times a week. 

The contract for the route from Key 

Jest to Porto Rico has been held in 


advices 
General | 


The contract for the route from | 


Service un- | 


carrying | 
mail by air from Key West, Florida, to | 


the | 
contract will reserve the right to include ! 


| tion, 





abeyance, pending further investigation | 


on the part of the Post Office Depart- 
ment. 
Plans of Mexico. 
Word was received at the Post Office 


Department July 10 from Cosme Hino- | 4 ttey urging manufacturers in general 
| to turn to combination in selling with 


josa, Postmaster General of Mexico, that 
his government is hopeful of establishi: - 
air mail service from Mexico City to 
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Government Buying 
Private Land in Parks 


Funds Frequently Contributed | 
To Aid in Purchases. | 
————_—— 


The Federal Government is making 


headway in acquiring private land with- | 
in the boundaries of national parks, an | 
ai bortant problem, the National Park | 
Thee, Department of the Interior, an- | 
‘ 
| 
| 


nounced July 10. The purchase of 160 
acres in the Sequoia National Park in 
California has just been completed, it 
was stated. The full text of the De- 
partment’s statement follows: 

Progress in extinguishing important | 
private holdings of land in Sequoia Na- 
tional Park, Calif., is reported by the 
National Park Service. Through a con- 
tract just approved by the Department, 
the acquisition of Camp Lewis, an area 
of 160 acres in the Kern Canyon section 
of the park, is assured. This land is 
being purchased at a cost of $10,000. 
Of this amount half is borne by the 
appropriation granted by Congress for 
the acquisition of private lands in na- 
tional parks and the other $5,000 by pri- | 
vate contributions. The sum of $1,000 
was contributed by the Sierra Club of | 
California, a mountaineering organiza- 
tion that has worked heartily for the ad- | 
vancement of the California parks, and 
$4,000 by a prominent member of the 
diplomatic corps who became interested 
in the private-land problem on his visit 
to Sequoia a year or two ago. 

Camp Lewis contains the only avail- 


Micontinued 
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Spectrum Analyzes 
Atoms of Hafnium 


200 Lines of Complex Element 


Analysis made by the Bureau of Stand- 
ards of the new descriptions of the 
hafnium spectrum has resulted in the 
classification of more than 200 
characteristic of the ionized 
hafnium, it was announced July 10 by 
the Department of 
chemical element of hafnium was dis- 
covered in 1923. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

This means that the relative values 
of 43 atomic energy states have been 
hafnium atoms which 
have lost one electron but which still 
retain three valence electrons. 

On account of the fact that this ele- 
ment was not discovered until 1923, no 
supplementary data which have aided 


lines 


Commerce. 


| in aualyzing other complex spectra, were | 


available. It speaks well for the Bu- 
reau’s wavelength measurements that 
they sufficed for the detection of the first 
regularities in the spectrum of this com- 
plicated new atom. 

By analyzing the spectrum of an ele- 
ment the physicist can identify the ele- 
ment and can determine the conditions 
under which it exists. He can even de- 
scribe the orbits of the outer electrons 
of the atom. This is comparatively easy 


in the case of a well known element, but | 


is very difficult for a new one. 


Movement Is Noted 


Toward Centralized 


Industry in England 


Combination Methods 
Said to Be Gaining 
Favor in Coal 
Trade. 


The traditional policy of individual | 
action in the British coal industry is | 


steadily giving way to a centralization 


movement by direct amalgamations, co- | 
| operative 
air from New York City via Albany to i 


marketing agreements, and 


cartel arrangements, the American 


| Trade Commissioner at London, Homer 


S. Fox, advised the 
Commerce July 10. 
The attitude of the Government, Mr. 


Fox informed the Department, appar- 
ently is friendly towards the combina- 


Department 


tion movement and the general tendency | 


of all parties in Parliament is to sup- 


port further centralization in industry, | 
| and particularly in the coal industry. 


The full text of the Department’s 


statentent, based on the report of Mr. | 


Fox, follows: 
British coal is traditionally one of 


the most individualistic of the country’s | 


industries, but the slack conditions of 
past months are believed to have forced 
a reconstruction of policy, and the idea 
of centralized action is declared gain- 
ing support slowly but steadily, both 


ment. . 


This development is declared proceed- | 


ing largely on a trial and error method, 


and it is not yet.clear what measure | 


of success may attend the present co- 


| operative marketing arrangements ef- 


fective in practically all districts. What- 


ever may be the effect of these arrange- | 


ments on the immediate trading situa- 
an effective beginning has un- 
doubtedly been made in the direction 


of increased centralizatiton of control | 


of both production and marketing, it is 
said. 


The Governmental attitude toward this 
development was expressed by the presi- 


; dent of the board of trade in a recent ad- | 


dress in Parliament on British trade. 


the ultimate effect of greater 
in production, he 
industry in particular and 
as finding it 
satisfactory that a great majority of 


com- 
discussed 


| the coal fields have working agreements 
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Preference Asked 


For Broadeasting 


~ By Local Stations: 


| St. Michael and Valdez, Alaska, required | 


Allotment of Major Share of 
Radio Facilities for Com- 
munity Operations Is 
Requested. 


Hearings on Protests 


Held by Commission | 


Authority to Restrict Activities | 


Of Small Station With In- 
trastate Audience Is 
Challenged. 


Arguments against the action of the 
Federal Radio Commission in ordering 


from the air 164 broadcasting stations | 
throughout the country for alleged fail- | 


ure to serve the public interests were 
heard by the Commission July 10. 
| torneys and operators present 


tions which contest the order. 


| stations as they were 

| docket, the Commission 
| vide the hearings 
| groups. 


placed on 
decided to di- 
into two 


No announcement has been made as | 

; to when the Commission will make its | 
in the cases of the stations | 
' 


decisions 
| already heard. Thus far the policy of 
withholding final disposition has 
followed. 
Local Preference Asked. 

| The Independent Broadcasters Associa- 
| tion, an organization of 30 broadcasters 
in all parts of the country presented 


July 10 a resolution asking immediate | 


allotment of a “major portion” of the 
radio facilities of the nation to inde- 
pendent community stations. This could 
be done, the resolution contended, by 


ments to highpowered chain stations. 
The resolution also requested, on be- 
| half of independent broadcasters involved 


| in the general order deleting them from | 
| the lists unless they could show that they | 
served the public interest, convenience | 
and necessity, to specify at this time 


| “the number of frequencies to be allotted 
to such community broadcasting sta- 
tions.” 


Consolidation Proposed. 


| tions on the priority docket. One of the 
matters considered was the proposed con- 
solidation of six stations in New Jersey. 

Opening the hearing on July 10, the 
{ Chairman of the Commission, Ira E. 
| Robinson, announced that the Commis- 
sion had decided not to render its final 
| judgment on the proposed consolidation 
| until each of the stations involved had 
been reached on the regular docket. The 
stations in the projected consolidation 
are WIBS, Elizabeth; 


WAAT, Jersey City. 


Station WBMS objected to the consoli- | 


dation on the ground that it no longer 


was a party to the original agreement , 


of consolidation. 
The first station to offer arguments on 


sidiary of the Calumet Baking Powder 
| Co., but leased to the “Chicago Daily 
News.” 
| attorney for the station, offered the case, 
| and stated that William S. Hedges, Radio 
Editor of the “News,” would testify as 


to the public service of the station, and | 
would endeavor to show cause why the | 


station should not be removed from the 
air. 


| has leased WQJ until March 1, 1931, 
| from the Calumet company, and at pres- 
ent has an option to purchase the sta- 
tion after the lease expires. 


Mr. Hedges explained that WMAQ of | 


Chicago, is the main station of the 


Is Declared to Create New Professions 


Training for Higher Levels Should Be Made Available to 
Workers, Bureau of Education Says. 


The process of breaking up commer- 
cial oecupations into various levels and 
of standardizing those levels, is creating 
business professions, the Bureau of Edu- 
cation, Department. of the Interior, 
stated on July 10. Efforts are being 
constantly made to raise the standards, 
according to the Bureau. Those work- 
ers who wish to progress should have 
the opportunity of continuing their edu- 


cation to mect the standards of higher | 


occupational levels, it states. 
text of the statement follows: 
During the past two years occupa- 
tional studies have revealed a definite 
trend toward standardization of office 
and store occupations or trades. The 
evolution of these occupations has been 
due in general to the constant operation 
of the laws of economy. 


The full 


division of labor in the offices, a renewed 
emphasis on the introduction of modern 
office appliances, and increased use of 
tests and measurements. Efficient oper- 
ation of business oranizations necessi- 


| tates efficient performance of the many 
tasks, and the various means of obtain- | 


The rapid de- | 
velopment of this trend is due to such | 
factors as recent developments in the | 


| ing increased tend toward 

| standardization. 

| Some phases of the present trend are 

' becoming more distinct. The division 

; of labor which has proved helpful in 
increasing production generally is now 

| applied to the offices. One theory is 


efficiency 


that as work is divided into many activi- ; 


ties, each person with special interests, 
aptitudes, and opportunities may devote 
| his entier time to the work for which 
he is best fitted. Through repetition of 
comparatively few tasks great dexterity 
and skill are acquired. As a result com- 
| mercial occupations which were com- 
plete units are divided into a series of 
| related and subsidiary office trades and 
professions. For example, the work of 
' the bookkeeper is frequently divided 
into occupations, including invoice clerk, 
| journal clerk, ledger clerk, machine 
bookkeeper, cashier, bookkeeper, and 
junior senior, public, and certified public 
accountants. 
The new 
vary in 


trades 


cecupational importance, and 


there are many levels of duties and re- | 


sponsibilities in each of the new occupa- 
tions. These levels can be objectively de- 
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Y 


At- | 
repre- | 
| sented the greater part of the 107 sta- | 


Taking up the cases of the individuals 
the | 


separate 


been | 


avoiding needless duplication of allot- | 


At a night session on July 9, the Com- | 
mission heard the arguments of 10 sta- 


WBMS, Union ! 
; City; WKBO; Jersey City; WTRL, Mid- | 
land Park; WHPP, Englewood Cliffs, and | 


July 10 was WQJ, of Chicago, owned by ; 
the Calumet Broadcasting Co., a sub- | 


Thomas L. Marshall, of Chicago, | 


The “News,” Mr. Marshall explained, | 


and the profession | 


11, 1928 


fall 
and 


oF 


GHORAR IAW 
PUBL | 
ERIE ott onany 
“tNGGmuyt D=4~ten 


the future generation 
government comes 


of 
to’ its wre 


heritance blinded by ignorance, the 


of the Republic will be certain 
remediless.” 
—James 


A. Gurfield, 


President of the United States, 


1881— 
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Eight States Urged to Support 
Proposals for Reapportionment 


| North Tip of Alaska 
| Given Radio Service 


| Communications Are Estab- 
lished in Record Time. 


ment of an electrical telegraph between 
| three years, whereas 


| year the establishment 
; munication between 


this 
com- 


June of 
of radio 


Point 


in 


only 51 hours. 
| the Department of War July 10 regard- 


ing the new radio station follows in full | 


text: 


| ment of a Signal Corps radio station at 

Point Barrow, Alaska, which was ac- 
George S. Gibbs, Chief Signal Officer of 
the Army, has made the following state- 
ment: 


“Twenty-nine years ago Elihu Root, | 


Secretary of War, directed the Signal 


Corps to connect St. Michael and Valdez | 


in Alaska by electric telegraph. These 
points are 500 miles apart in an air line 
| It took three years to build the 1,400 
miles of line required to bring 
Michael into touch with the outside 
world. 

“In June, 
Dwight F. 


1928, 


Davis 


Secretary of War 


directed the 


Sea with the outside world. In just 51 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 4.) 


Awards for Supplies 


Of Bunker Oil Made 


Barrow, | 
| Alaska, and the outside world required | 


A statement issued by | Representatives are tending steadily to 


complished in record time, Major General | 


St. | 


Signal | 


| delegations of 





Corps to connect Point Barrow on Bering | 


| Weather Service to Aviators 


By Shipping Board | 


(Annual Maximum Delivery | 


Of 10,300,000 Gallons of 
Liquid Fuel Involved 


In Agreement. 


The Shipping Board announced July 
10 acceptance of the Gulf Refining Com- 
pany’s bid for furnishing bunker oil to 
the Merchant Fleet Corporation at New 


York, Philadelphia, New Orleans, Gal- ; 


veston and Port Arthur from 1929 to 
: 1931, inclusives: This bid involves a max- 
imum delivery of approximately 10,300,- 
000 gallons of fuel oil a year. 

The full text of the statement follows: 


| yequirements of the Merchant Fleet Cor- 


; poration at the ports of New York, Phil- | 
| adelphia, New Orleans, Galveston and | 
Port Arthur for the three-year period 


commencing January 1, 1929, was ac- 

cepted by the Shipping Board July 10. 
Other Bids Rejected. 

All other bids were rejected, and the 


The bid of the Gulf Refining Company | 
of Pittsburgh, to supply the bunker oil | 


t July 
| Department of Commerce. 





Fleet Corporation was authorized to re- | 


invite bids for supplying requirements at 


Charleston, Savannah, Tampa, Jackson- | 


ville, and Boston. . 
The contract shall be for the period 
of one year commencing January 1, 1929, 


appreciably affected when the method 


| and shall be continued thereafter for two | 


additional periods of one year, provided 
only that nothing contained in the con- 


ment of money in excess of appropria- 

tions made by Congress for the purpose 

of operating vessels under its control. 
Terms of Agreement. 


| Company will be made on the following 
basis: 


1201 
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Congress May Be Brought 





: | Representative McLeod Says Constitutionality of Acts of 
Twenty-nine years azo ths establish- | 


Into Question If Repre- 


sentation Is Not Properly Readjusted. 


Conditions from failure of | 
to enact legislation to reap- 


portion the membership of the House of 


resulting 
Congress 


approach a situation, “which will disturb | 
not only the reasonable deliberations of 
the constitutionality of legislation, as | 
was disclosed July 10 by Representative 
McLeod (Rep.), of Detroit, Mich. 

Mr. McLeod’s statement was made in 
a letter to members of the congressional | 
the eight States which | 
will gain representatives in the House 
by reapportionment on the basis of the 
present total membership of 435. The 
States are: California, Connecticut, 
Michigan, New Jersey, North Carolina, | 
Ohio, Texas and Washington. 

Cooperation Is Asked. 

In his letter, which asked the repre- 
sentatives of these States to join in a 
non-partisan effort to bring about such 
legislation, Mr. McLeod said: 

“Next December the second session of 
the 70th Congress will meet. In that 
session, as has been the case in every |! 


| session for the past eight years, your 
| State and mine will have less than their 


Planned on 24-Hour Basis | 


Twenty-hour weather reporting serv- 
ice will be furnished to aviators by the 
Bellefonte airway station established in 
Pennsylvania today by the Weather Bu- 
reau, according to a report made public 
10 by the Aeronautics Branch, ! 
The full 
text of the report follows: 

Continuous service is planned for | 
the new statiton, which is one of four | 
new weather reporting stations contem- | 
plated by the Weather Bureau. Two oth- | 
ers are to be established at Dubois and | 
Park Place, also in Pennsylvania. 

The Atlanta airport is the fourth | 
station; aerological work is expected | 
to be started there by the Bureau very ; 
shortly. Three men will be on duty; 
they will give reports to all pilots and 
airlines using Atlanta as a terminal. 


‘Snapping’ of Cotton 


Found to Lower Grade 


Spinning Quality Little Af- | 
fected by Method of Gath- 
ering, Tests Reveal. 


The spinning quality of cotton is not 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


of gathering is ‘snapping’ rather than 
picking, the Bureau of Agricultural | 


| Economics of the Department of Agri- | 


tract shall bind the Fleet Corporation | 
in any fiscal year for the future pay- ; 
| thermore, cotton can be snapped 50 per 
| cent faster than it can be picked. 


The contract with the Gulf Refining | 


; pared with cotton grown from the same 
New York and Philadelphia for the | 


three-year period, an average price of | 
92 cents per barrel, terminal delivery, | 


[Continued on Page 9,Column 4.] 


|New Oil Is Discovered 
For Control of Mosquitoes 


The Straits Settlements Budget re- 
, of Perak planters where a demonstra- 
| tion was given by David Graham, 
| local chemist, and R. W. Kendall, an ‘es- 
tate manager, of their process for the 
cheap extraction of oil and spirit from 
| rubber scraps, states a report made pub- 
| lie July 10 by the Department of Coni- 
merce. The full text of the report fol- 
lows: 
According to the demonstration the 
cost of producing rubber oil works out 
' at ten cents (Straits) per gallon. The 
process is simple. 
; health authorities have found 
oil is more deadly than mineral oils when 
employed against mosquito larvae, and 
possibilities of rubber oil in malaria pre- 
vention are being discussed at a medical 
conference to be held shortly. 
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ports widespread interest at a gathering | taken to answer 


| and the boll extracting equipment was | 


; cient, 
| penalized 


o: 
in the 
|} as a result 


al 


| gathering the 


It was explained that | 
rubber | 


culture stated July 10, following tests 
made on the Texas crop of 1926. Fur- 


The test was made, says the Bureau, | 


to determine the waste content and spin- 
ning utility of snapped cotton as com- 


variety oi seed and under the same 
conditions, but picked in the usual man- 
ner. When snapping was first resorted to | 
still somewhat primitive and _ineffi- 
snapped cotton was frequently 
from one to two grades. 

In spite of the marked improvement 
appearance of snapped cotton 
of more efficient cleaning 
processes, this custom continues to pre- | 
vail. The spinning tests were under- 
the demand created 
by much discussion among farmers, cot- 
ton buyers and mill men as to the rel- | 
ative value of picked and_ snapped 
cotton. 

In some sections of the Cotton Belt, 
the Bureau states, a new method of 
cotton crop, known as 
snapping, has superseded the usual 
method »of hand picking. Snapping was 


first resorted to in Texas and Oklahoma | 


on account of shortage of labor and 





the resultant high cost of harvesting. | 


[Continued ov Page 4. Column 5.) 


German Producers 


Limit Watch Output | 


| Arguments Heard on Effect of 


Entire Industry Is Adhering to | 


Price Convention. 


The policy of further organizing the 
German watch and clock industry which 


| has been featured by mergers and com- 


| binations in the past two or three years, | 


| convention on the 
certain 


was laid down at the annual meeting 
of the Association of Watch Manufac- 
turers held in Baden-Baden recently, the 
Assistant Commercial Attache at Berlin, 
Douglas Miller, has advised the Departt- 
ment of Commerce in a report made pub- 
lic July 10. The full text of the report 
foilows: 

Business was reported good for the 
last year and a half and prices have 
remained firm, but it is feared that as 
production is increasing prices cannot be 


maintained without allotting production | 


quotas to all companies and strictly car- 
telizing the industry. Accordingly, this 
is now being carried out. 

At the present time there is a price 
German market 
clocks and watches. 
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rightful number of 
Congress. 

“Four times during that period, the 
Census Committee of the House, of which 
I am a member, has reported a reappor- 


tionment bill. Once such a bill was 


Representatives 


| passed by the House and defeated in the 
; Congress but will cast grave doubt upon | 
With reference to the recent establish- 


Senate. All other reapportionment bills 
have been defeated in the House itself. 
Situation Grows Difficult. 
“Obviously, if we are to avoid drifting 


| into a situation in which Congress will 


find itself unable to agree upon any re- 
apportionment at all, we must bring 
about some favorable action on a reap- 
portionment bill at an early date. In my 
opinion, some extraordinary method must 
be employed by a volunteer body of 
Members to enlist the interest, organiz2 
the activities, and concentrate the power 
of the majority in the House to dispose 
of this most important question, before 
the discrepancies in representation to be 


corrected assume more alarming propor- | according 


tions. 
With the passing of each year the di- 
vergence between the relative numerical 


House and the actual respective popula- 


¥e 


{Continued on Page 2, Column 4.) 


‘hahal Differential 


In Ocean Rates Said 


To Handicap Boston | 


Representatives of Other At- 
lantic Ports Also Voice 
Views on Proposal to 
Shipping Board. 


The proposal of the Maritime Associa- 


tion of the Boston Chamber of Com- | 


merce for a 2-cent differential on occan 


business out of that port, designed to | 


place Bostch én A parity with Canha- 
dian ports and _ Philadelphia, was 
argued before the Shipping Board at a 
continued hearing July 10. The morning 
session was devoted to the completion 
of the presentation of Boston’s case, 
under the direction of Bentley W. War- 
ren, of Boston. Representatives of other 
Atlantic ports were present to voice 
their views at the afternoon session. 
j The first witness was James H. Mc- 
Cann, of Boston, representing the As- 
sociated Industries, its membership com- 
prising, he said, 1,600 
manufacturers. 
_Differential Is Urged. 
Commissioner R. K. Smith, in taking 
up one of the statements of a witness, 


referred to relief that had been sought | 
from the Interstate Commerce Commis- | 


sion respecting through rates for export- 
business. He said that it was presenting 


Boston, losing its effort at relief from 


one Government tribunal, comes to this, | 


- eee Government tribunal, for re- 
ief. 

Mr. McCann told the Board that the 
Associated Industries was an organiza- 
tion representing 72 per cent of the 
capital invested in industry in Massachu- 
setts. He said his association feels that 


the petition for the two cent differential | 


is a step in the right direction to accord 
“Boston iower ocean rates as a remedy 
for conditions Boston now encounters.” 
He said that infrequency of sailings out 
of Boston on export business has caused 
a decline in Boston’s commerce, and that 
a great deal of New England’s export 


tonnage would flow through the port of | 


Boston if the petition were granted by 


| the Board with the better shipping facili- 


ties it would effect. 


Asked if Study Was Made. 
Wilbur La Roe, representing the port 
of New York, said that he wanted to 
know what the witness knew about diver- 
sion of tonnage to Boston in the event 
of restoration of a differential. Mr. Mc- 
Cann said the Associated Industries had 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 5.] 


Increase in Tariff 


On Eggs Requested 


Imports from China. 


Arguments for and against a_ pro- 


; posed increase in the tariff on imported 


eggs and egg products from China were 


a 


Commission. 

The proponents of the increase told 
the Commission that keen competition 
from China was being felt in the domes- 
tic markets, chiefly from frozen and 
dried eggs, which are used chiefly in the 
baking and confectionery trades. Testi- 
mony was offered afso that the Chinese 


products are being sold below the cost | 


of production. 

Testimony was given by J. B. Pherigo, 
president of Bowman & Company, Chi- 
cago; Albert K. Epstein, of Epstein, 


| Reynolds & Harris, also of Chicago, and | 


Sam Traini, of Kansas City, Mo. These 
witnesses were introduced to the Com- 
mission by Thomas J. Doherty, of New 


| York City, who represented the appli- 
cants for the increase, their application | 
| being filed with the Commission by the | 
National Poultry Council and the Ameri- | 


can Farm Bureau Federation. Charles 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 7.] 


in 


! 937,000 


| Board 
strength of the State delegations in the | 


| 2.786,000,000 


Massachusetts | 


| five per cent. 
a difficult problem to this Board when | 


heard July 10 by members of the Tariff 


Crop Forecast 
Shows Decline 


In Wheat Output 

Estimated at 799,937,000 

Bushels Compared With 

872,000,000 Harvested 
In 1927. 


Condition Declared 
To Be Below Normal 


Decrease Predicted in Output 
Of Corn; Is Placed at 
2,735,617,000 
Bushels. 


The indicated production of wheat 
in the United States for 1928 is 799,- 
bushels, as compared with a 
harvest of 872,000,000 bushels in 1927, 
to the crop summary as of 
July 1, issued by the Crop Reporting 
of the Department of Agricul- 
ture on July 10. The condition of all 
wheat is estimated to be 74.3 per cent of 


| normal. 


Corn vroduction for 1928 is forecast 
at 2,735,617,090 bushels, compared with 
bushels harvested in 
1927 and with 2,752,000,000 bushels the 
five-year average. The condition of corn 


| is reported to be 78.1 per cent normal. 


The crop repert follows in full text: 
Corn Production. 

Corn, acreage, 102,380,000 acres; con- 
dition, 78.1 per cent of normal; indi- 
cated production, 2,735,617,000, bushels. 

Winter wheat, acreage remaining for 
harvest, 36,125,000 acres; condition, 75.0 
per cent of normal; indicated production, 
543,782,000 bushels. 

Durum wheat, four 


States, acreage, 


; 6,147,000 acres; condition, 76.2 per cent 


of normal; indicated production, 73,532,- 
000 bushels. 

Other spring wheat, United States, 
acreage, 15,478,000 acres; condition, 71.7 
per cent of normal; indicated production, 
182,623,000 bushels. 

All wheat. acreage, 57,750,000 acres; 
condition, 74.3 per cent of normal; in-.. 
dicated production, 799,937,000 bushels; 
stocks on farms, 2.69 per cent of last 

year’s crop; stocks on farms, 23,450,000 
| bushels. 

Oats, acreage, 41,974,000 acres; con- 
dition, 79.9 per cent of normal; indi- 
cated production, 1,320,097,000 bushels. 

Reports from farmers in all parts of 
the country indicate an upward tendency 
in crop acreages this season and some 
shifting of acreage away from hay and 
toward crops which have given larger 
returns per acre. From present indica- 
tions the harvested acreage of the prin- 
cipal crops is expected to show an in- 
crease of about two per cent over the 
acreage harvested last season. 

In round figures, the most important 
increases are: corn, four per cent; bar- 
ley, 30 per cent; cotton, 11 per cent; po- 
tatoes, nine per cent; tobacco, 18 per 
cent; beans, seven per cent; and peanuts, 
The most important de- 
creases are: hay, 4 per cent; wheat, 1.5 
per cent; rye, four per cent; sweet 
potatoes, eight per cent; rice, five per 
| cent; and flax, three per cent. 

May Equal 1919 Record. 

The increase in total crop acreage is 
most marked in some of the semi-arid 
sections and in those parts of the Mis- 
sissippi and Ohio valleys which suffered 
from ‘overflow or from excessively wet 
conditions during the spring of 1927. In 
other sections, the increases reflect 
chiefly the generally favorable weather 
for planting, the somewhat better prices 
for farm products and the ample supply 
of farm labor. If the increases that are 
now in prospect materialize the har- 

! vested acreage will be the largest since 
+ 1919. 
Although the production of most crops 
‘ is still largely dependent on the weather 
' between now and harvest, there are in- 
dications that the increase in acreage 
‘ compared with last year may be more than 
offset by lower yields per acre. The com- 
posite condition of the 35 principal 
crops on July 1 was 5.8 per cent below 
the average July 1 condition of these 
| crops during the last ten years. 

The total area in corn is estimated 
‘ at 102,380,000 compared with 98,868,000 
| acres harvested last year, an increase 
of about 3,500,000 or 3.6 per cent. 
' Nearly all of the increase has taken 
place in the group of States extending 
from Ohio and Kentucky west to Kansas, 
In the astern portion of this area, wet 
weather prevented the planting of the 
usual acreage of corn in 1927, and the 
' heavy loss of winter wheat left an un- 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 2.] 


Rate of Rediscount 
Raised at Chicago 


Reserve Bank Announces Ad- 
vance to Five Per Cent. 


The Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago 
has increased its rediscount rate to 5 
per cent, effective July 11, according to 
an announcement July 11 by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. Ali the banks have 
operated on a 4% per cent rate since 
June 7. The Chicago bank increased 
from 4 to 4% per cent on April 20 at 
which time the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Boston also increased its rate. Fol- 
lowing its the full text of the announce- 
ment: : 

“The Federal Reserve Board an- ~ 
nounces that the Federal Reserve Bank 
' of Chicago has established a rediscount” 
| rate of 5 per cent on all classes of paper 

of all maturities, effective July 11, 1928. 
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Destructive Insects 


- Form Large Part 


Of Food of Toads 


Animals Aid in Control of 
Beetles, Weevils, Army 
Worms and Other 

Pests. 


Large number of insects economically 
injurious are consumed by toads, par- 
ticular}; when these crop pests are ab- 
normaliy abundant, according to a state- 
ment just issued by Remington Kellogg, 
associate biologist of the Bureau of 


Biological Survey, Department of Agri- | 
_ culture. | 
The eating habits of toads give them | 
an important place in nature, says Mr. | 
Kellogg, and, although they are indis- | 


criminate in their appetites, the obnox- 
ious insects devoured more than com- 
pensate for the harm done by preying 
on those that are beneficial. 


Value of Toads Explained. 


The statement describing the value of 
toads to the farmer follows in full text: 


Toads are usually thought of as squat, | 
are some |! . 
| dropped off rapidly after 


fat, and warty, but there _ SOF 
smooth-skinned species, one of which in- 


habits the arid sections of the southwest- | 


tern United States, and there also is a 
long-legged tropical toad that reminds 
one of a frog. All these toads, like 


frogs, spend part of their early life in } 
and are transformed from | 


the water ' 
swimming, water-breathing tadpoles to 
jumping, air-breathing toads. 
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Mortality Rate in 67 Large Cities Declines 
From High Level Prevailing Since March 


\ 





Of the many kinds of toads living | 


today in different parts of the world, 


both the largest and the smallest belong | 


to the American fauna. The 


largest, | 


known as the agua toad, ranges from | 
central South America to northern Mex- | 
ico, and within the United States is a 


form nearly as large, known as the Colo- 
rado River toad. 
the agua toad may have a body length 


Large individuals of | 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: 


Plague Increases in India and Senegal While Outbreaks 
Also Are Reported in South America. 


The general death rates in 67 large 
cities in the United States remained 
relatively high after the second week 
of May, despite a rapid decrease in the 
mortality rates from all causes during 
the period, the United States Public 
Health Service announced July 10 in & 
review of the current world prevalence 
of communicable discases. 

For the week ended June 2, the re- 
view showed, the general death rate 
was 13.3 per 1,000 population, as 
against 11.8 in the corresponding week 
of 1927 and 12.3 in the same week in 
1926. 

Reviewing prevalence of communi- 
cable disease in foreign countries, the 
report stated that the plague outbreak 


| at Aden decreased rapidly in April, and 
| that in India plague was very much 


in evidence in the United Provinces dur- 
ing March. Increases in cholera were 
reported in India. The full text of the 
review follows: 


The mortality rate from all causes in | 


United States | in the California the number increased 


| from 20 to 62; in Georgia from 13 to 53; 


67 large cities in the 
the second 
week in May from the high level which 
had prevailed since the middle of 
March. Nevertheless, the general death 
rate in these cities remained relatively 
high; for the week ended June 2 it was 
13.3 per 1,000 population (annual 
basis), as against 11.8 in the 


coresponding week of 1926. 


Although the death rate at no time | 
rose sharply to an epidemic height, the | 


maximum rate for a single week being 
15.5 in the week ended May 5, 
mortality rate averaged approximately 
15 per 1,000 for a period of eight 
weeks, and the death rate in these cit- 
ies from January 1, to June 2, has been 


} 14.3 as against 13.5 in the correspond- 


of nine inches and mouth large enough | 


to swallow birds; they are said to eat 
rats but insects constitute the major por- 
tion of their food. Probably the small- 
est living toad is the cak toad, of the 
southeastern part of the United States; 
this feeds largely on ants. ; 

Toads are great gourmands, and in 
the course of a season eat untold num- 
bers of insects, many of which are highly 
destructive of plant life. They 
mainly nocturnal and terrestrial and pro- 
long into the night the general warfare 


are | 


against insects, thus taking the place of | 
the ground-feeding insectivorous birds | 


after these have ceased their activities 
for the day. Meal time with toads often 
begins before sunset and_ continues 
throughout the greater part of the night; 
hence the food contains a | 
diurnal and nocturnal organisms. 
Included among these are some of the 
most active predatory ground beetles, but 
this destruction of beneficial beetles is 
probably outweighed by the consumption 
of injurious insects. 
ean hardly be defined on a dolar-and- 
cent basis, however, for they are rarely 


mixture of | 


The value of toads ; 


numerous enough in any locality to be | 


of any marked economic importance. Fur- 
thermore, unlike birds, they can not tra- 


verse wide stretches of land to aid in | 


combating abnormal local increases .of 
insects and other injurious organisms. 


Eat Injurious Insects. 


| usually late. 


Toads are economically valuable even | 


in their indiscriminate destruction 
ground-frequenting insects. In 
consumption of certain especially in- 
jurious forms, as millepeds, sowbugs, 
crickets, click beetles, leaf 
weevils, and caterpiilars, they are par- 
ticularly useful. 
of extremely destructive weevils occasion 
a considerable monetary loss to farmers 


each year, but the potential damage is 
. P 8 / smallest number reported by these States 


reduced by toads and other natural ene- 
mies. 

The stomachs of toads have been found 
distended with large numbers of adults 
or larvae of such weevils as the cran- 


irs | and March, 1926, took place, although 


Abnormal infestations | ; eer : 
| of meningococcus meningitis occurred in 


chafers, | 


berry weevil, alfalfa weevil, strawberry | 


weevil, clover weevil and billbugs. Grass- 
hoppers, 


even where abundant, are a | 


minor item in the food, but crickets are | 


eaten frequently. 


Flies, because of their | 


fragile, easily crushed bodies, do not bull: | 
so large in the food as do insects pro- | 
tected by harder shells, yet they comprise | 


about one-twentieth of the yearly food | 


of two western species. 


In reducing the number of adult click 


beetles, which if allowed to propagate 
unchecked would add to the number of 
wireworms feeding on valuable crops, 


ing period of 1927. The rate is more 


favorable to date for the year, however, | 


than it was in 1926, when there was 
a marked respiratory epidemic, and is 
about the same as it was in 1925. 

The mortality from influenza and 
pneumonia in the principal cities also 
remained on a relatively high level as 
compared with the preceding years, but 
in the week ended May 19 the deaths 
from these causes turned downward. The 
death rate from influenza and pneu- 
monia combined in the week ended May 
19 was higher, on the average, than last 
year in the cities in all sections of the 
country except in the South Atlantic, 
West South Central, and Pacific di- 
visions. 

The number of cases of influenza re- 
ported by 31 States declined sharply, 
however, during the month of May. The 
maximum was reported for the week 
ended May 5, with 4,185 cases, and the 
weekly incidence dropped to 1,212 for 
the week ended June 2. The reported 
incidence in the early winter showed only 
a normal seasonal increase and com- 
pared very favorably with the same pe- 
riod of 1927; but in 1927 the maximum 
incidence was passed in the early part 
of March, when 2,532 cases were re- 
ported for the week ended March 10, 


whereas in the current year the most | 
marked increase in cages Occurred un- | 
This may have some re- | 


lation to the fact that no real epidemic 
prevalence, such as occurred in February 


cases of the disease were numerous 
throughout April. The decline in cases 
during May was noted in practically all 
States. 

A decrease in the reported incidence 


the week ended’ June 2, when 101 cases 
were reported by 42 States, which is the 


since the week ended March 3. During 
the four weeks ended June 2, these 42 
States reported 493 cases, of which 359 
were in the following eight States: Cali- 
fornia, Illinois, Michigan, Missouri, New 
Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Wisconsin. 


total cases reported in the preceding 
four-week period, and Michigan, Mis- 
souri, New Jersey, and Wisconsin re- 
ported an increased number. 


Decline in Smallpox. 


The incidence of smallpox continued 
to decline during the month of May, the 
total number of cases reported by 42 


States during the four-week period ended 


there is hardly a cultivated plant that | 
is not subject to the attacks of these in- | 


sect pests. 


beetles, which are such pests in lawns, 

meadows, and cultivated fields, have the 

toad as an enemy in their adult stage. 
Ants Included in Food. 


In areas heavily infested by gipsy- | 
larvae, apple-tree tent caterpillars, | 
worms, and sugar-beet webworms | 


moth 
army 
toads 
pests. 
eaten by toads. 
some of the commonest forms aid in the 
propagation of certain insect pests, as 
aphids, scale insects, and mealybugs. As 
a rule, however, ants are given less con- 
sideration than are pests that destroy 


have been found feeding on these 


foodstuffs in the garden, field, or or- | 


chard. In taking food of this character, 


therefore, the toad is rendering better | 


economic service than is generally ap- 
preciated. 

The digestive apparatus of toads ap- 
pears to be less susceptible than in other 
vertebrates to the action of stings and 
such other devices supposed to ‘function 
in offense or defense as are employed by 
ants, bees, and wasps, rose chafers, 
blister beetles, millepeds, and poisonous 
spiders. Toads eating such organisms 
do sometimes show that they are un- 
comfortable, but they may fail to dis- 
criminate between stinging and nonsting- 
ing species. Phytophagous ‘ 
some of which are known to secrete hy- 
drocyanic acid, also are eaten by toads. 


Without attempting to minimize any | 
objectionable food habits that toads may 
have, it may be stated that the good they | 


accomplish by feeding on termites, beetle 


Jarve with injurious or potentially in- | 


jurious habits, plant-sucking bugs, vora- 
cious caterpillars, and other noxious in- 
scets more than compensates for the 
harm done by preying upon those that 
are beneficia]l. Although indiscriminate 


destruction of. all corts of terrestrial | 
organisms-eharacterizes their food habits, | 
nevertheleSs toads consume large num- | 


bers of economically injurious insects, 
especially during periods when these 
pests are abnormally abundant, and in 
these activities they undoubtedly have 
an important place in nature. 


Under certain conditions in green- 


Leaf chafers, which destroy | 
blossoms and. defoliate orchard trees, are | 
frequently taken by toads; and it is | 
fortunate that the white grubs of May | 


Large numbers of ants also are | 
Ants are nuisances, and | 


millepeds, | 


toads render useful farm servicc, for | June 2 being 3,519, as compared with 


3,900 for the preceding four-week pe- 


riod. The decline has been general, with | 


no very marked change in the number 
of cases in any State. A slight increase 
in the number of cases was reported in 


Alabama, where the cases for the two | 


weeks ended June 2 numbered 58, as 
compared with 15 in the preceding two 
weeks, 


The number of cases of scarlet fever | 
reported weekly by 42 States and the 


District of Columbia has declined steadily 
though sowly since March. In the week 
ended June 2, the total number reported 


was 2,762 cases, as compared with 4,022 | 
The decline | 


in the week ended May 5. 
may be expected to continue throughout 
the summer, as the lowest incidence is 
usually reached at the end of August. 
The total reported incidence has been 
somewhat less in the current year than 
1927, but about equal to that in 1926. 
The case incidence reported in cities, 
however, indicates that the disease has 


been more prevalent than a year ago in | 
| the South Atlantic, East South Central, 


and West South Central divisions of the 


| country, but much less prevalent in all 


other sections. 
A gradual decline in the incidence of 


| diphtheria continued through May and 


there were about 900 cases reported by 
42 States for the week ended June 2 


“> 





perform visibly effective service. In any 
of these situations noxious insects and 
other invertebrates are sure to predomi- 
nate; hence the bulk of the toad’s food 
consists of injurious forms. 


and superstitions. 


they have managed to survive thus far. 


| As the country has become more densely 
| settled, however, toads have had to face | 
| new dangers from man’s inventions, such 


| as the automobile and the mover and 


binder and other farm machinery. Great 
numbers of toads migrating across high- 
ways are destroyed each year by auto- 


taken if these useful 


| animals are to escape extermination by 
| the draining of their breeding places, by 


houses, gardens, fields or small grain or | 


forage crops, and on golf courses toads 


the burning over of fields and woods, and | 


by other perils of their present-day en- 
vironment, 


| increase during the month of May. 





corre- | 
} sponding week of 1927 and 12.3 in the | 
| reported by 43 


the | 


| less than 20 per 1,000 population. 


Of these eight States, only ; 
New York showed ea decline from the | 


| ther considerable 
| occur, 


approximately 200 less than the weekly 
totals in the first half of May. During 
the four-week period ended June 2, 3,951 
cases were reported, which was 1,000 less 
than the number reported for the same 
period in 1927, but only slightly less than 
in 1926. Throughout April and May the 
number of cases reported by the in- 
dividual States showed very little change. 
In May a slight increase occurred in Cali- 
fornia, New Jersey, and Michigan, but 
the general trend in nearly all States 
was downward. 


Increase in Typhoid Fever. 

The number of cases of typhoid fever 
reported weekly by 42 States began to 
For 
the four-week period ended June 2, there 
were 873 cases reported, as compared 
with 687 cases for the preceding four- 
week period. A slight increase occurred 
in several of the States. In Alabama the 
number of cases increased from 17 in 


| the four-week period ended May 5 to 36 


in the four-week period ended June 2; 


in Tennessee from 16 to 39; in Wisconsin 
from 11 to 126. The increase in typhoid 
fever cases is normal for this season of 
the year, and the incidence is consilerably 
lower than that of last year and slightly 
less than in 1926. 

The number of cases of poliomyelities 
increased during May; 102 cases were 
States during the four 
weeks ended June 5, as compared with 
81 the preceding four weeks. In Cali- 
fornia the number of cases declined from 
23 to 18, but in New York the number 
Increased from 4 to 13; in Massachusetts, 


| cases increased from 8 to 7; and in Penn- 


sylvania 5 cases were reported in the 
earlier four weeks and 6 cases 
latter. No other States reported more 
than five cases in either period. 

The expected seasonal decline in the 
incidence of measles began during May, 
as is evident from the reports of 38 
States, which showed a total of 32,000 
cases for the two weeks ended June 2, as 
compared with 36,500 cases for the two- 
week period ended May 5. In general, 
measles has maintained a higher level 


throughout the present year than in 1927, | 
Among the } 
States showing a significant decrease in } 


but is lower than in 1926. 


the number of cases of measles reported 
are Arkansas, Georgia, Indiana, Louisi- 
ana, Maryland, Massachusetts, North 
Carolina, and Tennessee. On the other 
hand, several of the States reported a 
slight increase in the number of cases 
for the same period. 
number of cases reported increased from 
7,012 in the two weeks ended May 5 to 


8,157 in the two weeks ended June 2, and } 


in Pennsylvania, from 4,689 to 5,548. 

The decrease should become more general 

during June, as the incidence 
it lowests point in midsummer. 

Aden Plague Decreases. 

The general prevalence for certain epi- 


demic diseases in most foreign countries | 


during March and April is summarized 
below. 

The plague outbreak at Aden decreased 
rapidly in April; 314 cases were re- 
ported in the two weeks ending April 7, 
167 cases were reported in the next two 
weeks, and only 66 cases in the two 
weeks ending May 5. The reported fa- 
tality of cases has averaged about 75 
per cent, and the deaths since the begin- 
ning of the year give a death rate of no 
The 
population of Aden is about 55,000. 

At Baghdad sporadic cases continued 
to occur, but only 18 cases had been re- 
ported from January 1 to May 12, 1928. 


In India, plague was very much more 


in evidence in the United Provinces in | 
During the four } 


March than elsewhere. 
weeks ended March 24, 14,875 deaths 
were attributed to plague in that Prov- 


| ince, being 73.5 per cent of all India’s 


plague mortality during those weeks. 
There were two main centers—an east- 
ern one, including the districts of Azam- 
garh, Ghazipur, Gorakhpur, Bastia and 
Fyzabad, and a northwestern one, in 
which the districts of Muzaffarnagar, Mo- 


| radabad, Badaun, Bareilly, Pilibhit, Shah- 
| jahanpur, and Hardoi reported the largest 


number of cases. 

The maximum plague mortality in the 
eastern center of the United Provinces is 
normally reached in March, so no fur- 
increase is likely to 
In the western center however, 
the peak of the curve is not likely to 
be reached before the middle of April. 
The present outbreak, in so far as the 
United Provinces is concerned, is likely 
to reach the same intensity as that of 
1923; it is considerably more severe than 
those which occurred between 1924 and 
1927. 

The plague situation remains very fa- 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 7.) 
Stamp to Be Redeemed 
As No Longer Usable 
25-Cent Special Handling 
Variety Withdrawn from Sale. 


Redemption of 25-cent special handling 


stamps, which are no longer needed be- | 


cause of the enactment by Congress of 
new postage rates, has been authorized 


by the Post Office Department, the Third } 


Assistant Postmaster General, R. S. 
Regar, has just announced. Instructions 
for redeeming these stamps have been 
issued by the Department, Mr. Regar 
said. 

The full text of Mr. Regar’s announce- 
ment follows: 

In conformance to the new rates, ef- 
fective July 1, 1928, postmasters at all 


post offices are directed to withdraw from 
| sale all unsold 25-cent special-handling 


stamps now on hand and hold same for 


" | redemption. 
Toads are not attractive and have al- | : 


ways been the basis of curious beliefs ; 
titic In spite of all the | 
absurd prejudices associated with them, | 


Postmasters at district post offices 
counting post offices will forward their 
unsold 25-cent special-handling stamps, 
together with any unsold 25-cent special- 


| handling stamps redeemed from patrons 


as herein authorized, accompanied with 
the usual letter of transmittal. Loose 
stamps must be attached to sheets of 
paper containing 50 stamps each. 
Postmasters at district poct offices 
having unsold or redeemed 25-cent spe- 


s | cial handling stamps hand will re- 
mobiles, and the sewer systems of large | po Mo tt aaaeuian 


| cities have long taken an annual toll. | 
; An active interest in the conservation of | 
; teads must be 


port the quantity to their central-ac- 
counting postmaster and hold the stock 
for instructions. 

Since a special handling stamp of the 
25-cent denomination is no longer re- 
quired, postmasters are authorized, un- 
til furtaer notive, to accept at full value 
unused 25-cent special-handling stamps 


‘ when presented by the original pur- 


in the ? 


In New York the ! 


reaches | 


Kight States Asked 
To Support Program 


For Reapportionment 


Constitutionality of Acts of 
Congress May Be Brought 
Into Question, Says Rep- 
representative McLeod. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
tions of the States becomes more Ac- 
centuated and more critical’ We are ap- 
proaching nearer and nearer to & sitation 
which will disturb mot only the impas- 
sionate and reasonable deliberations of 
Congress, but will cast grave doubt upon 
the constitutionality of all legislation 
passed by our national legislature. 


Non-Partisan Program. 


“In this extremity, I solicit your active | 


interest and cooperation in a non-parti- 
san effort to make reapportionment the 
first order of business in the House 
hereafter until disposed of by appro- 
priate legislation. May I not hear from 


you and receive an expression of your | 


views on this matter at your early con- 
venience, in order that the friends of re- 
apportionment may be better organized 
for immediate effective action when the 
second session of the 70th Congress con- 
venes ?” 

The full text of a statement issued by 
Representative McLeod follows: 

A letter similar to this is being sent 
to each member of the delegations from 
the following States: California, Con- 
necticut, Michigan, New Jersey, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Texas and Washington. 
A general invitation is extended to all 
members of the House who are inter- 
ested in the movement to take part 
the projected organization. 


Not Party Issue. 


It is hoped that enough individual 
members of the House will take an in- 
terest 


tive, eficient organization before the 
next session of Congress opens, in order 
that reapportionment may be given 


is more truly representa‘ive of its im- 


portance to the country than has here- | 


tofore been the case. 

Reapportionment has not been a party 
matter in the House. While some mem- 
bers of the Democratic side of the House 
have been among the most vigorous 
opponents of reapportionment, others of 
the same party have been among 
strongest supporters. 

The fact that meither major party 
adopted a reapportionment plank, al- 
though a strong fight was launched by 
Gov. Fred W. Green, of Michigan, for 
such a plank in the Republican platform, 


also tends to prove that the party lead- 
of both sides do not regard reap- | 
re- | 


ers 
portionment as political gruel. 
peated failure in the House has 
due to inertia, apathy, lack of intorma- 


Its 


tion among the general public, plus the | 
' efforts of afew organized obstructionists, | 


to whom perhaps political fortunes seem 


more important than constitutional prin- | 


ciples. 
Legislation Impeded. 

Therefore the States which have lost 
population and consequently would lose 
representation proportionately under any 
reapportionment, have been able to delay 
this constitutional measure eight long 
years at the expense of the States which 
have gained in population. The only ef- 
fective way to counteract this seems to 


. ‘ 7 in to join | : ee 
be for the States that would gai ’ | of workers by grading and cla; .ifying 


forces to protect their interests. 

The ordinary machinery and methods 
of procedure in the House have failed un- 
conscionably to provide the proper repre- 


sentation in Congress of eight or more 
great States, as provided for in Article | 


The customary | others 


1 of the Constitution. 
routine of the House has favored giving 
prominence to more dramatic, material 
issues. 

Issues based on ideals and principles 
broad enough to form a basis for gov- 


ernment have in this instance failed to | 


attract popular interest. Such issues are 
often last to receive popular acclaim be- 


cause they are last to be thoroughly un- | a eae 
| derstood. Yet without the watchful pres- | reduced the advantage to the worker, 


ervation of its basic principles, no gov- | 


ernment can survive. 


Legislative Prominence. 
We propose to bring reapportionment 


to its rightful place at the top of the | 
legislative program, through dissemina- | 
tion of information regarding its impor- | 


tance, and organization of the efforts of 
its proponents, who we believe now con- 
stitute a nominal, yet ineffective majority 
of the total membership of the two 
Houses. 


Only by educating these, hitherto in- 
different, who hold the balance of power 
between the active groups, can the dead- 
lock over reapportionment be broken, 
and this malignant disease in our body 
politic be eradicated and avoided. As 


soon as the country in general under- | 
stands the baneful effects of postponing | 
the | 


this duty on the part of Congress, 
popular demand for an adequate solu- 
tion will be irresistible. 


Walks as Aid to Health 


Promoted by School Board | 


“‘Wanderlust walks” on Saturday af- 
ternoons are promoted by the Division 
of Physical and Health Education of 
the Board of Public Education, Phil- 
adelphia, the Bureau of Education, Del 
partment of the Interior has just stated 
orally. The walks were originally or- 
ganized for the benefit of teachers in 
public schools of the city, the Bureau 
said, but are now conducted by a volun- 
tary committee of 34 leaders under 
the classification of extension health 
work. A printed program of walks is 
distributed to give detailed information 
concerning the weekly trips. The Bureau 
stated that during the last year 47 walks 
were conducted with a total attendance 
of 1,467 persons. 


Death Sentence Commuted 
By President Coolidge 


[By Telegraph.] 

Executive Offices, Superior, Wis., July 
10.—Announcement was made at execu- 
tive offices here that President Coolidge 
has commuted to life imprisonment the 
death sentence imposed on Malcolm 
Howard, colored, of Washington, D. C., 
who was convicted of murder. 


chaser, in exchange for other 
supplies. Postmasters will be expected 
to take proper action when such appli- 
cations are received as may be required 
to preveat unlawful or unauthorized 
exchanges, 


in | 


in this matter to get together | 
and elect a leader and establish an ac- | 


a | 
place in the legislative program which | 


its | 


| of skill and specific bodies of knowledge. 


been | 


| and of standards for the various levels 
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Adoption of New Methods Is Reported 


In Welfare Activities Among Children | Used for Showing 


Two More Traveling Schools for Remote Sections Will 


The traveling schools established by 
the Province of Ontario, Canada, are 


reported to be so successful that the 
Ministry of Education is arranging for 
more, the Children Bureau of the De- 
partment of Labor notes in a state- 
ment on child welfare activities in va- 
rious places. 

The full text of the Bureau’s state- 
| ment follows: 

Ontario has found its “traveling 
schools” for remote sections of the 
Province so successful that the Minister 
of Education has arranged for two more, 
which are to operate between Fort 
William and Superior Junction. Night 
classes for adults will form part of 
their program. 

British Columbia is opening primary 

schools in every community offering as 
| many as 10 pupils, and for older pu- 
| pils living im places remote from high 

schools it 18 planning education through 
high school correspondence courses. 

The unique experiment of having 
each child assigned an acre of the home 
farm for cultivation is being tried by 
the Penn School, which works among 
the agricultural negroes of St. Helena 
Island, off the South Carolina coast. 
Most of ‘he parents have given willing 
cooperation. Records of progress are 
| kept at the school and prizes are offered | 
for the best crop and the best progress | 
from year to year. 

Alabama, since October, 1927, has 
required that an effort be made to ob- 
tain birth certificates before issuing 
| work certificates to children between 
14 and 16. Birth certificates were found 





Piofesaious Crested 
In Business Fields | 


Training for Higher Levels | 
Is Recommended by Bu- 
reau of Education. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
termined. Lower, intermediate, and 
higher levels are easily distinguished. | 
For example, in a clerical occupation 
there are low levels where the tasks are 
routine, such as classifying, filing, and 
recording supervision. There are inter- 
mediate levels, which require initiative, 
| judgment, skill, and perhaps supervision 
| of the work of others. Then there are | 
the higher levels, r quiring high degrees 


The process of breaking up the com- 
mercial occupations into various levels 
of a large mumber of office and store 
| trades tends to standardize them. It 
makes them more specific. Specialized 
trainng for these trades is encouraging | 
this tendency. Job sheets made to fa- 
cilitate the handling of the personnel 
have added another element of definite- 
ness. As the duties become fixed, there 
is a tendeney to establish definite stand- 
ards of occupational efficiency for en- 
trance, retea.tion, or promotion within 
particular comyanies. Inventories of the 
duties and traits have facilitated the es- 
tablishment of standard pay-roll titles, 


within occupations. Tests ani subsidiary 
devices have resulted in additional ob- 
jectivity in t.1e selection ard promotion | 


them, 

A phase of the tendency toward stand- 
ardization pertains to the upgrading of 
business Occupations. In this process, 
better trained workers have replaced 
on all levels. Considering the 
rather limited supply of trained commer- 
cial workers of two and three decades 
ago, the office and store workers be- 
longed to what was practically a non- 
competitive class of workers. Increased 


| tendance compulsory between the ages 
| of 7 


| libraries, school gardens, workshops, and 


| Traveling schools are planned for rural | 


| such violations are prescribed for par- 


| ment of institutional schools of the cot- 
| tage type for the care of dependent and 


flights a day between the two cities are | 
| contemplated when servi 


|W. L. Redrow Appointed 





facilities and higher standards for com- 
mercial education in the public schools | 





| have removed office work from the non- | 
competitive situation. Cor:petition has 


and has emphasized standards. 
The trend toward standardization on 
the upper levels of business occupations 





stamp) | 


| 
is creating business professions. Efforts | 
| are made constantly to raise the stan- 
dards, Public accountants are examined 
and certified by State boards in every | 
State, Nineteen States license real- 
| estate brokers and real-estate salesmen. | 
| Many business men’s organizations co- | 
operate with colleges and universities in | 
| establishing definite curricula for pro- 
fessional training in particular fields. 
| J. A. Willits, in his address before the 

American Economic Association in 1924, 

stated that preparation for leadership in 

the business world was taking on pro- 
| fessional characteristics for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

“(1) The recognition that business con- 
sists of a body of fact and principle, 
much of which can be taught; (2) the | 
| increasing encouragement of science, the 
increasing use of the results of science, 
and the increasing dependence upon the 
scientific method; and (3) the increasing 
jemphasis upon the goal of service to | 
society terrms formulated by a code of | 
ethics.” 

Standardization has distinct advan- 
tages for the worker. To tue same extent 
that there is an element of increased de- 
finiteness im the requirements for par- 
ticular levels in the commercial occupa- 
tions, the worker will have a better 


an initial position or promotion. The 
means of transition to higher levels are 
clarified and made possible on the basis 


| Leffingwell Redrow, of Ohio, to be ex- 


understanding of what he must do for | 





of certain known bodies of knowledge, 
skills, and traits. He is in a position to 
plan his future educational and business 
carreer with a minimum of lost time and 
energy. Those who do not have the am- 
bition and ability to progress to higher 
levels will not in any sense suffer; in 
“ analyses will have been made for 
em. 

It is increasingly important that com- 
mercial teachers endeavor to retain de- 
sirable mobility in commercial occupa- 
tions and the economic advantage of 
standardization. However, a balanced 
and continued program of commercial 
education must be developed to prevent 
the formation Of a static society of office 
and store workers more or legs stratitied 
in distinct levels. Definite preparation 
in the curriculum to meet the standards 
of business offices is essential for initial 
employment. Due to the lack of correla- 
tion between the specialized office trades 
and between the levels of particular office 
occupations, those workers who wish to 
progress should have the opportunity of 
continuing their education to meet the 
standards of higher occupational levels. 





Be Established by Province of Ontario. 


for less than half the applicants during 
a three-month period. Among those for 
whom birth certificates were found none 
proved to be older than the age 
claimed, but almost a fourth of them 
were younger. 

The number of cities reporting to the 
Playground and Recreation Association 
of America that they maintain commu- 
nity-recreation programs under leader- 
ship increased from 505 in 1922 to 815 
in 1927. During the same period the 
number of paid leaders reported was 
nearly doubled. Training institutes for 
employed leaders were reported for 1927 
by 146 cities, and the total expenditures 
reported by 658 cities for that year 
amounted to more than $32,000,000. 

A National Jewish Boy Scout Com- 
mittee, with Dr. Cyrus Adler as chair- 
man, has been organized. Its aim will 
be to promote the formation and admin- | 
istration of Scout Troops in synagogues, 
Jweish centers, and other Jewish insti- 
tutions. 

Remembrance Pier, a new recreation 
pier named in honor of Gold Star moth- 
ers, has recently been opened by Brook- 
lyn. Its deck, 600 by 55 feet, is com- 
pletely fenced, and one-third of the 
length is roofed. There will be play- 
ground equipment and a director of play 
and music and dancing in the evening. 

Early in 1923 Chile made school at- 


and 15; formerly attendance was 
required for four years only. Schools 
are to be equipped as far as possible 
with playgrounds, gymnasiums, baths, 
other facilities for manual training. 
districts having no permanent schools. 
Employment during school hours of 
children of school age in factories and 
other establishments is prohibited, and 
the administrative officials of the Prov- 
inces are directed to inspect establish- 
ments employing young persons and re- 
port violations of the law. Penalties for | 


ents and employers. 
The law also plans for the establish- 


handicapped children. 





Acceptance of Resignations 
From Cabinet Is Deferred 


(By Telegraph.] 
Executive Offices, Superior, Wis., July 
10.—President Coolidge, it was stated 
officially at the Executive Offices today, 


| is withholding formal acceptance of the 


resignations of the Secretary of Com- 
merce, Herbert Hoover, and the Secre- 
tary of Interior, Hubert Work, while 
he considers the question of naming 
their successors. The announcement 


| was to the effect that Mr. Coolidge will 


accept both resignations, but prefers to 
delay definite action at the present time. 
the President, it was stated, is con- 
sidering a trip to Cannon Falls, Minn., 
on July 29, to attend the unveiling of a 
monument to Colonel William Colvill. 


Air Service from Canton 
To Hong Kong to Be Started 


Air srevice between Hong Kong and 
Canton, China, is expected to be opened 
soon, the Assistant American Trade Com- 
missioner at Shanghai, Granville Wood- 
ard, advised the Department of Com- 
merce July 10. The full text of the De- 
partment’s statement follows: 

Several six-passe ger planes are to be 
purchased by a joint-stock company to be 
organized for the new service. Three 


: is started, 
some time next month. 


Patent Examiner-in-Chief | 


Executive Offices, Superior, Wis., July 
10.—President Coolidge, it was announced 
officially today, has appointed William 





aminer-in-chief of the United States 
Patent Office to fill the vacancy created 
ky the death of Sidney F. Smith. 


ARE Presented HEREIN, BEING 


Bull-fight Arenas 


Of Motion Pictures 


Venezuclans Prefer Films 
From United States and 
Imports Show Steady 
Gain. 


Bull fight arenas are used as motion 
picture theaters in Venezuela, owing to 
the popularity of American pictures in 
that country, according to the Motion 
Picture Section, Department of Com- 
merce in a report made public July 10. 
The fu'l text of the report follows: 

Two arenas, the Circo Metropolitano, 
seating 3,500, and the Nuevo Circo, s 1s 
ing 6,000, are used as open air theaters 
every day except Sunday, which is used 
for bull fights. The arenas, which show 
motion pictures of the thriller type, are 
reported well patronized. 


Most of the Theaters Small. 


Most of the other 119 theaters reg- 
ularly showing motion pictures in Vene- 
zuela are small; their seating capacity 
ranges from 200 to 1,600, with a prob- 
able average of about 300. The Olimpia, 
located in Caracas, capital of the coun- 
try, is the only exception; it seats 3,000. 

Caracas has 12 other motion picture 
theaters, with another now under con- 
struction; 10 theaters are located in 
Maracaibo; six in Valencia, four in 
Maracay, three in Barquisimeto, two 
each in El Valle, Chacao, Losteques, San 
Cristobal, Cindad, Bolivar, Cagua, Puerto 
Cabello, Barvelona, Maiquetia and La 
Guaira; and one each in other towns 
villages. / 

In the principal theaters tickets are 
sold for three performances on week 
days and as many as _ six on Sunday 
At each of these performances one film 
is shown, The feature of the day is 
thrown on the screen at the performance 
beginning at 9:15 p. m. when prices are 
higher than they are at other shows on 
the same day. The pictures shown at 
popular prices at the 5:15 and 7:15 p. my 
performances are usually those that have 
been featured previously, a week or even 
a month earlier, at a night performance. 


Prices are Variable. 
In the leading Caracas picture houses 


| admission prices usually range from the 


equivalent of 15 cents (in the rear bal- 
cony) to 60 cents for ordinary film. 
When feature pictures of the best class 
rise to 80 cents to $1.00, with other 
prices acordingly Admission prices in the 
neigborhood theaters and other parts of 
the Republic vary from place to place but 
the usual range is from 15 cents to 40 
cents. 

Films for Venezuelan theaters are 
obtained from 14 distributors, of whom 
three are representatives of American 
companies, The amount of film in linear 
feet shipped by the United States to 
Venezuela for the years 1925-1926 and 
1927 are as follows: Negative film ops 
and 18,000; positive film 818,538 and? 1,- 
583,573. The total footage of 2,852,320 
feet in 1927 shows the completion of 
three years of steady increase in the use 
of American films. 

While no statistics are available it is 
estimated that approximately 200 fea- 
ture films were shown in Venezuela in 
1927, about 35 of them being “super pro-» 
ductions.” There is no local production 
and American films, in comparison with 
competing products from Europe, are not 
only far more numerous but are in gen- 
eral reported the most popular with all 
classes of the population. 


Colombia Buys Works 
Of Prize-W inning Artists 


The Government of Colombia pur- 
chases works of Colombia artists which 
are awarded prizes in foreign exhibits 
or in open competition, and places them 
in national museums, the Bureau of Edu- 
cation, Department of the Interior, has 
stated orally. The purchases are made 
under authority of a recent enactment 
of the Congress, it was added. 

The Bureau stated that legal provision 
has been made for 14 foreign scholar- 
ships one from each department of Co 
lombia, to enable young men and women 
to continue the study of fine arts in 
other countries. 
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Charges Bostinaster: 
Were Required to 


Contribute Denied | 


Evidence as Result of Geor- 
gia Hearings to Be Given 
By Senate Committee 
To Mr. New. 


[By Telegraph.] 

Atlanta, Ga, July 10.—Investigation 
of alleged sale of Federal postal positions 
in Georgia by officials of the State Cen- 
tral Committee of the Republican party 
on July 12 will shift to Washington and 


Biloxi, Miss., Senator Brookhart (Rep.), | 


of Iowa, chairman of the subcommittee 
which has conducted hearings here for 
Wo days, announcing that he and Sen- 
ator Locher (Rep.), of Michigan, would 
carry their documentary evidence to the 
Capital and place it before the Post- 
master General, Harry S. New. 

Miss Mabel Willebrandt, Assistant At- 
torney General, would have a special 


grand jury impanelled at Biloxi to pre- | 
in | 


sent evidence of alleged crimnality 
connection with Republican patronage in 
that State, he said. 

Senator Brookhard will carry to the 
Capital the card index records of the 
Georgia party treasurer purporting to 
show a general system of tribute alleg- 
edly exacted of all appointive officials. 

The Atlanta hearing will close July 
11. Miss Willebrandt is en route to 
Biloxi and will have a_ special 
jury to which to present her data. Sena- 
tor Harris (Dem.), and Senator George 
(Dem.), both of Georgia, indicated that 
they would ask similar prosecutions in 
Georgia on basis of testimony adduced 
at the hearing, intimating that their most 
damaging witness would conclude the 

Yr inquiry. 
Former Postmaster Testifies. 

The session of July 10 was featured 
by testimony of L. L. Spence, 
postmaster at Ball Ground, Ga., 
said he had served as postmaster 
about seven years, his 
piring two years ago. 
$2,600. His wife 


for 

last term ex- 
His salary was 
succeeded him in 
the office. At the expiration of her 
first term, he said, he sought reap- 
pointment and came to Atlanta to con- 
ter with Ben Davis, colored, former Re- 
publican National Committeeman from 
Georgia, who sent him to John W. Mar- 
tin, state treasurer. 

Mr. Spence said: “I went to Martin 
and he asked me bluntly how much I 
would give for the job. I told him that 
I was not in position to pay at that 


time, but he demanded that I give $500 | 
wife was not | 
reappointed he would refund .the money. | 
I did not give him the money and my | 


and promised that if my 


wife did not get the reappointment, al- 
thought she stood at the head of the list 
ot eligibles and had an exemplary rec- 
ord in office. During the years of our 
tenture in office we contributed about 
5200 in various amounts, some of it be- 
ing paid a Republican agent named Cook, 
eno called and collected in person.” 
Letter is Introduced. 

A letter was introduced from Ben 
Davis to Treasurer Martin, 
ruary 4, 1927. It stated that Davis had 
received two communications from an 


applicant for the postmastership at Ten- | 


nille, one asking for the return of a con- 
tribution made to the Republican organi- 
zation, and the other 
request for a refund, and asking for rec- 
ommendation for appointment as_posi- 
master. Ben Davis suggested that Mar- 
tin send the applicant a check for 
amount he had contributed, adding: “We 


cannot accept money from any applicant , 
who confesses that the money was given | 


on his part out of consideration for an 
appointment.” 
Roscoe Pickett, 
the Republican 
avowed any 
or 
Federal employes. He 
previous statement of 


of Jasper, chairman of 
State Committee, dis- 
knowledge of 


also denied the 
Treasurer Martin 


that the regular expenses of the com- | 
| mission’s ruling, 


mittee is from $1,000 
month, 

Other Letters Are Read. 

Senator George read a letter 


postmaster saying he was “mailing $30, 


to $1,200 per 


which with the $20 alveady paid, makes } 


the amount of our understanding. Me 
read a letter from another 
sending a “regular payment” 
questing a receipt. 

“To what do the words ‘understanding’ 
and ‘regular payment’ refer?” Senator 
George asked. 

Mr. Pickett replied that he did not 
know. 

Senator Harris read a letter 


and re- 


from a 


World War veteran stating that he had | 


been assessed the 
organization. 

“Don’t you think it. was an outrage to 
assess a soldier that much?” Senator 
Harris asked. 

“fT don’t think he ought to have been 


$100 by Republican 


assessed anything, and I don’t know that | 


he was,” Mr. Pickett replied. 

Mr. Pickett also denied knowledge of 
the postmaster 
sessed $350, or paying that much. He 
added that Union County is a Republican 
stronghold and that the postmasters 
might have sent in funds for other con- 


tributors. He said he didn’t keep up with | 


the campaign contributions check 
them with the treasurer. 
Denies Any 
Postmaster S, N. 
Point, said he had 
money to the State 


or 


Donations. 
Thompson, of East 

not donated any 
organization during 
the last year. Prior to that he contrib- 
uted about $600, which, he said 
based on 5 per cent of his salary, which 
he had agreed to pay after signing a 
waper. He said he was a Republican and 
the postmastership paid $2,800 a year. 

“A gentleman, whose name I think 
was Cook, came to me in 1924 or 
1925, the witness said. He asked me 


see 


how much I would be willing to con- | 


tribute. I told him I thought 5 per 
cent of my salary was a fair contribution 
to help defray expenses, because I knew 
it took money to operate.” 

Ben Davis, recalled to the stand, tes- 
tified that the advertising he had done in 
his own newspaper, 
pendent, for the Republican party, 
amounted to about $150 per year for 
the State committee and $600 or $700 
for the State conventions. He denied, 
however, that this could be charged | 
against him as a personal income, as he | 
owns only 40 per cent of the stock in | 
the newspaper. | 

Contributions Alleged. 

Miss Esther McCollum, postmistress | 
at Conyers, testified that she pays the 
Republican committee about $100 per 
year in “voluntary contributions.” She 
said she takes the money to the head- 
auercers herself instead of mailing it, 
to save postage, as she is in Atlanta 
every month, Her payments are usually | 


q 


ARE 
BY 


i tertaining program 


| public interest by leasing all of it facili- 
| ties to the “News.” 
| challenged 


grand | 


| “News,” itself. was not the qualifled li- 


former | 
who | 


dated Feb- | 


withdrawing the | 
: by July 20. 


the | 


d any assessmenis | 
solicitation of campaign funds from | 
from a | 


postmaster | 


| Market 


at Blairsville being as- | 


| “the 


was | 


| so large as anticipated. 


| White 


the Atlanta Inde- | and little support is forthcoming from 


| as $20 at a time, she 


Berna 
Dat.y 
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| Preference for Local Stations in Allotment 


Of Broadcast Privileges Is Requested 


Assignment of Major Part of 


Radio Facilities to Com- 


munity Operators Asked in Resolution. 


[Continued from Page 1.] * 


| “News,” but that because of the “split- | 
| time” broadcasting arrangement, it had | 
| leased WQJ for a consideration of $40,- 
| 000 so as to fill out its time and pro- 


grams. 
Approximately 500,000 radio listeners 
in the Chicago metropolitan area listen 
to the programs offered by the stations 
of the “News,” said Mr. Hedges, adding | 
that the quality of the programs broad- 
cast by these stations is unquestioned. 
“The Chicago Daily News cannot con- | 
tinue to carry on its educational and en- 
without the addi- 
said Mr. | 
arguing for retention of the 


tional time provided by WQJ,” 
Marshall, 
station. 

K.. K. Bell, president of the Calumet | 
Co., owners of Station WQJ, testified | 
in favor of the station, declaring that its 
owners always have endeavored to serve | 
the public interest, convenience and ne- 
cessity. 

A controversy developed when Chair- 


; man Robinson questioned Mr, Bell as to 


whether Station WQJ was serving the 
Chairman Robinson | 
the right under the radio 
laws, of the Calumet Company, bona fide | 
licensee of .the station, to relinquish to | 
the “News” all of its facilities, when the 


censee, 
The Commission closed the testimony | 
of WQJ, reserving decision. 


Authority Is Challenged 


Over Intrastate Operation 


K. K. Gardner, Washington attorney, 
presented the case of Station KDLR, of 
Devil’s Lake, North Dakota, operated by 
Allan G, White. He said-the station did 
serve the public interest, convenience and 
necessity, 


miles. 


Raising what he described as a “tech- | 
Gardner stated that he | 


nical issue,” Mr. 
questioned the jurisdiction of the Com- 


mission to delete from the lists station | 


KDLR, because it did not operate in in- 
terstate commerce. 
power of the station, he said, it is not 
capable of interfering with other sta- 
tions, and does not serve listeners out- 
side of the station. 

Station WEHS of Evanston, IIl., was 
represented by Mathew Mills, attorney 


who made the plea that the station be , 


permitted to exist because it was doing 
its utmest to provide wel-halanced pro- 
grams. The station, owned by Victor C. 
Carlson, he said, was popular with listen- 


' ers and is being operated distinctly in 


the public interest. 

G. W. Grignon, of Milwaukee, on be- 
half of Station WGWB, of the same city, 
cited correspondence with the Radio 


| Commission requesting additional power 


for the station, and purporting to show 
that the station served the public inter- 
est. 
consin Daily News. 
Commission Divided 


Into Two Groups 

For its afternoon session, 
mission 
so as to bring the hearings to conclusion 
the date already set for the 


” 


the Com- 


ending oi hearing of the stations. 
procedure probably will continue 
throughout the hearings. 
Chairman Robinson, and 
sioners O. H. Caldwell and Harold A. 
La Fount. conducted the hearings for 
stations located in zones 1 and 


prising the Pacific coast, already has 


been heard by the Commission, Station | 
| KGDM, of Stockton, Calif., the only sta- 


tion in that zone to protest the Com- 
having concluded its 


| area Consumption 
Gains in America 


| testimony of his statement with the an- 


Is Stronger; Stocks 
Larger in Restricted Area. 
Rubber trade discussion 


this week centers on the heavy 
ican consumption figures, the 


1 cent (Straits) in Malaya, the accumu- 
lation of stocks in restricted area, and 


| the local reaction to the latest Dutch 
| proposal fur rubber valorization, accord- | 


ing to a report from Assistant Com- 


| mercial Attache Hugh D. Butler, made | 
the Department of | 
The full text of the report 


public July i0. by 


Commerce. 


| follows: 


The heavy American May consump- 


tion led to a slight temporary strength- | 
| ening 
| ing accompanied by a reduced percent- 
, age 


of the local London market, be- 
consumption of reclaimed rubber. 
The export duty reduction in Malaya, 
it was feared, might not benefit 
ducers 39 much as consumers, 
would merely enable dealers in 
to sell existing stock 1 cent lower, ac- 
cording to the “Financial Times,”’ 
Lloyd, Matheson and Carritt 
immediate drop of 1 
(Straits) per pound might be 
as the answer.” 

The same firm 
quires one month’s 
full wound response, 
production is no greater 
1927, 
to 
tion 


as il 
Malaya 


states: 
cents 
taken 


mentions that it 
tapping to 
that May, 
than for 


re- 


May, 


accumulate during June full produc- 
will not be the rule even, 


then, questioning the likelihood of stock ! 


accumulation in restricted areas being 
Dutch’ valorization scheme, George 
Yuille & Company _ states 
that, on further details coming to hand, 
it is felt the scheme is impracticable 


loc al pr oduci ing interests. 


$5 or $10, iain she has eae as much | 
said. | 

She stated that she is Republican in 
politics, and succeeded her father a: 


postmaster, Being reapoointed later on 


) Pecomimendation of the Republican Na- |! 


tional Committeeman and 
county, chairman, 

Frank A, Doughman, Atlanta attorney, 
testified that he was assistant treasure 
of the Republican commitice “until the 
white organization was destroyed at 
Cleveland four years ago.” THe said he | 
did not know anything about the han- 
dling of finances since that time, and was | 
not questioned further, : 


Rockdale 


| were not reliable, 


| gators and 


| used principally to 


| mission, 
ing WOMT, 


by virtue of the fact that it | 
was the only active station within 100 | ti 
| tion 


Because of the small | 


| has decided 


| given 50,000 watts, 


The station is operated by the “Wis- | 
| that the station is operating to the best 
| of its ability, and is broadcasting pro- | 
| grams that are 
; management of the 


divided itself into two groups, | 
This | 
Commis- | 


2. Vice | 
Chairman O. E. Sykes and Commissioner | 
| Sam Pickard were assigned to the hear- 
ings of stations in zone 4. Zone 5, com- ! 
| College of Muncie, 


| has 
| licensed operator. 


in London | 
Amer- | 
reduc- | 
tion of the export duty from 2 cents to | 


| for 


pro- 
} 


and | 
| of 


obtain | 
1928, | 


aad that while stock should begin | 


As regards the | 


| a major 


| for 


arguments on July 9, Zone 3, compris- 
ing the southern area, is not involved 


in the order, being at present below | 


its authorized number of stations. 
Argument for Station WKBZ, of Lud- 
ington, Mich., were heard by the Robin- 
son group of the Commission. Chair- 
man Robinson, at the outset, read an 


official report on the station in which | 
it was aileged that it operated only | 


two houis a week for most of the year. 
It used “old style phonagraph records” 
in broadcasting; its modulation 
“extremely poor” and its. 
Chairman 
read from the official reports. 


Value to Navigators 
And Farmers Urged 


Declaring that they would endeavor 
to refute this testimony, counsel for the 
stations said that it did serve public 
interest, and was invaluable to navi- 
farmers in that area, in 
broadcasting weather reports and fore- 
casts. K. L. Ashbacker, operator and 


Robinson 


owner of the station, testified in behalf | 


of its retention. Phonograph records are 
fill in programs 
when an artist does not appear, Mr. 
Ashbacker said, replying to a question 
by Chairman Robinson. 

Before the Sykes group of the Com- 
Francis M. Kadow, represent- 
Manitowoc, Wis., said that 
station was on the air for the most 
part when Chicago stations which serve 
the area, were not broadcasting. The 
station, he said, « fered programs fully 
as satisfactory as anything sent during 
the dinner hour, which he used a large 
share of the time. 

For Stattion WTAD, of Quincy, Ill., 
W. Emery Lancaster stated that most 
of the listeners lived on farms and were 
particularly interested in the type of 
programs from his station. 

Declaring that there is no large sta- 
within 100 miles of Quincy, Mr. 
Lancaster said that static conditions 
make it difficult for other stations to be 
heard. 

The case 
cinnati, | was 
Martin. 

The Commission, 
to exclude 
the form of letters not sworn 
for and against stations. 


of Station WFBE, of Cin- 
argued by Frank E. 


the chairman stated, 
all evidence in 
to, both 


Fair Treatment 


Promised to All Stations 


When Mr. Martin said that the 
“Crosley Station’ in Cincinnati had been 
Judge Robinson in- 
terrupted to state §hat this was not a 
true statement. He said that reports to 
this effect had been disseminated, but 
that the Commission had not allocated 
this power to the station, and that the 
Commission would treat all stations, 
large and small, “fairly and squarely” 


| in the matter of power allotments. 


Mr. Martin read a brief to the effect 


“above reproach.” The 
station, said Mr. 
Martin, recently changed hands, and per- 
haps prior to the change did not measure 
up to standard for operation required by 
the public interest. 


Testifies for Station 
Located at Muncie, Ind. 

Ernest L. Myers, representing Sta- 
tion WLBC, of Muncie, Ind., testified 
that the station was important in that 
it broadcast weather reports and stock 
market quotations of interest to farmers. 
The siation is located at the Teachers’ 
he said. 

Appearing in behalf of Station WLBH, 
of Farmingdale, N. Y., Joseph I. Lom- 
bardi, owner of the station, and Harry 
Martin, its director, contended that it 
never been operated without a 


The case of Station WBRE, of Wilkes 
Barre, Pa., was presented by its owner, 
Louis T. Baltimore. 

Judge Robinson 


again prefaced the 


nouncement that many letters complain- 


ing against the station had been received | 
| by the Commission. 


Use of profanity by 
the station in broadcasting was charged 
in one of these letters, said Chairman 
Robinson. 

Denying these charges, Mr. 


Channels Are Declared 
To Be Adequate for All 


The full text of the resolution adopted 
by the Independent Broadcasters 


follows: 

Whereas a proper 
quencies and power by the Federal Radio 
Commission will make room on the air 
every existing broadcasting station 
and more, while the progress of the art 
will continue to increase the radio facili- 
ties of the nation; 

And whereas highpowered stations and 


; chain systems are now permitted to use 


as many as 25 frequencies for the same 
program while an effort is being made 
to cancel the licenses of a large number 
independent community stations to 
make even more frequencies available 
for the larger stations, thus destroying 
the rights of such communities to enjoy 
local broadcasting facilities; 

And whereas Congress has placed no 
restriction whatever upon the total num- 
ber of stations to be licensed, the Dill- 
Davis amendment merely requiring that 
they be allotted equally to the 
zones, although Congress did undertake 
to compel the reduction of excessive 
power granted to certain stations, so 
that the destruction of these independent 
community stations is possible only by 


a perversion of the direct mandate of | 


Congress; 


Therefore, be it resolved by the mem- | 
| bers 
| Association in meeting assembled in the 


of the Independent Broadcasters 


City of Washington that the best in- 


terests of the United States requirathat | 


portion of the broadcasting 
facilities be given to community stations 
local service, Which can be done by 
avoiding duplication of allot- 
ments to highpowered chain stations; 
And be it further resolved that, to en- 
able the independent broadcasters who 
have been called before the Commission 
properly to present the evidence as to 
ithe’ public interest, convenience, « and 
necessity of their stations, we respect- 
fully request the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion to specify at this time the number 
of frequencies to be allotted to such 


heedless 


community broadcasting stations, 


was | 
instruments | 


Asso- | 
ciation, and presented to the Commission, ' 


allocation of fre- , 


several | 


ixoex 1203) 


| Mavazine Authorized ‘Policy of United States Toward China 
Outlined Through Department of State 


| To Sue for Damages 


| On Copyright Breach 


| Equity Cause Dismissed as | 


| Offering No Remedy, With 
Permission to Proceed 
At Law. 


' 


The suit in equity brought by the At- 


lantic Monthly Company against the 
Post Publishing Company, of Boston, al- 
leging infringement of copyright of an 
article in which Alfred E. 
| ernor of New York, replied to Charles C 
! Marshall, has just been ordered 
missed by the District Court for the Dis- 


. 


tiff should amend its bill into an action 
at law, for which it was given permis- 
sion. 

| The publishers of the magazine had 
| charged the publishers of the newspaper 


with obtaining and publishing the copy- | 


| righted article prior to its publication :n 
the magazine. 


Open Letter of Governor Smith. 


In the article, which the magazine 
| published in its May, 1927, issue, Gov- 

ernor Smith replied, by open letter, to 
the objections to his candidacy, based 
upon his adherence to the Roman Cath- 
olie Church, raised by Mr. Marshall in an 
article which the Atlantic Monthly had 
published in its April, 1927, issue. 

The court explains in its opinion that 
Governor Smith’s open letter was ob- 
tained for publication by the magazine 
under an agreement that it should be 
given to the press of the country for 
publication concurrently with its appear- 
ance in the magazine. 

Copyright Lapsed. 

The Atlantic Monthly Company, the 
court holds, had a valid outstanding 
copyright on the article at the time of 
its publication in the Boston Post, prior 
to its release to the press and prior to 
its publication in the magazine, and that 
it was infringed by the defendant’s pub- 
lication. 

However, 
its copyright before filing the suit. It 
was lost, it was explained, by publica- 
tion in the press, according to the terms 
of the agreement under which the maga- 
zine procured the article. 

Damages Assessed. 

The court held, therefore, that at the 
time of bringing the suit the plaintiff 
had no existing copyright, and could 
not maintain bill. Since the only 

| equitable relief sought by the bill was 
an injunction, the suit had to be dis- 
missed, it was held. The award of 


MS 


damages, it was stated, is only inciden- | 
tal to the equitable relief of injunction. | 


In view of the possibility of appeal, 
the opinion states, damages were fixed 
by the court. It granted the plaintiff 
the privilege to amend its bill and bring 
a suit at law in order to recover these 
damages. 

The full tert ef the decision will 

be published in the issue of July 12. 


Benefit of Protein Values 


A unified program designed to heip 
wheat growers obtain the protein values 
of their grain is the purpose of a series 
of July and August conferences called by 
the chief of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, Nils A. Olsen, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced July 10. 

The announcement follows in full text: 

Representatives of State agricultural 
colleges, grain growers, and grain buy- 
ers have been asked to participate in 
these conferences, the dates of which 
will be announced locally. The confer- 
ences will be held at Bozeman, Mont.; 
Fargo, N. D.; Brookmgs, S. D.; Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; Omaha, Nebr.; 
tan, Kans., and Oklahoma City, 

The Secretary of Agriculture, 


Okla. 


W. M. 


' ° . . . ; 
Jardine, has been especially interested in | 


the development of some system whereby 
farmers would receive the premiums 
for protein content of their grain. Stud- 
| ies have been: made by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics with regard to 
the whole problem of protein values 


particularly from the standpoint of in- | 


spection, grading, and marketing. The 
conferences have been called to obtain 
information and suggestions from the 
local educational, agricultural, and com- 
mercial interests with a view to worik- 
| ing out jointly some plan of action in 
which all parties concerned could coop- 
erate. 


] Baltimore | 
said that the station is fully modernized | 
| and is rendering good service. 


Gov ernment Is Acquiring 


Private Tracts in Parks | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
meadow at the south end 
Kern Canyon, as well as soda springs, 
and is therefore of considerable 
tance from the standpoint of camping 
parties in the area. 


| able 


The existence of private lands within | 


the boundaries of national parks is one 
of the big problems with which the 
National Park Service has to cope. 
the exception of the Yellowstone 
tional Park and Hot Springs. which were 
reserved before any of the lands desired 
for original inclusion had been settled. 
practically all of the major national 
parks contain some private lands. The 
existence of such holdings cause diffi- 
culty in administering the parks to the 
best advantage, and efforts have been 
made during the last 13 years to acquire 
the privaie lands through purchase or 
exchange. During this time nearly $250,- 
000 has been donated for this 
from private sources, . For the past two 


years Congress has provided $50,000 an- | 


nually for the purchase of private lands 
in the parks, provided that in all such 
purchases Government funds be met dol- 
lar for dollar by outside contributions. 


Northern Tip of Alaska 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
hours after 
| station was established at Point Barrow 
and radio communication was established 
with Seward, 800 miles away. 


“This astonishing accomplishment was | 
| made possible by the use of the world’s | 


Wo ihivet recent inveltions, 

| the airplane, 

| “Private Heyser, Signal Corps radio 
operator, Was flown by airplane trom 
Fairbanks on the Yukon River 500 mile 
across an uninhabited, snow-covered 
region to Point Barrow, the northern- 
most tip of Alaska. He carried with him 
an improvised short-wave radio set and 
at once upon his arrival opened a sta- 
tion for regular business: His regular 
equipment will reach him by steamer 

| some time next Sentembery.” 


| Hornbeck. 


Smith, Gov- | 


dis- | 


it is stated, the plaintiff lost | 


Manhai- | 


of the | 


impor- | 


With 
Na- | 


purpose | 


Is Given Radio Service | 


the order was given a radio 


the radio and | 


American Government Declared to Be Waiting for Con- 
dition of Political Cohesion. 


of the United 
with 


States to- 
its back- 


The policy 
ward China together 


| ground, has been outlined in detail by 


the Chief of the Far Eastern Division 
of the Department of State, Stanley K. 


“The American Government waits 
hopefully and with good will for the 
Chinese to achieve a condition of politi- 
cal cohesion which will enable some 
voice to speak with authority to and for 
China. 

“The United States will 
pursue a course * * * 


continue to 
considerate 


telet of Maxesachusetts, unless the piain- | of Chinese rights and interests and as- 


pirations, cooperative in so far as com- 
mitments and common responsibilities 
are concerned,” states Mr. Hornbeck. 

The full text of Mr. Hornbeck’s state- 
ment made in the form of an address to 
members of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, follows: 

It is only fair that they who undertake 
to condemn or to praise make it first 
their business to know the facts. 

Probably the most common error made 
by those who study foreign policy is that 
of failing to distinguish between policy 
and plan of action, then between plan 
of action and detail of action, and finally 
between v&rious forms of real or ap- 
parent action and of real or apparent In- 
action, Bias 

Policy relates to a major objective. 
It proceeds from fundamental concepts 
or principles. Thus, the American people 
generally speaking believe that politic ally 
organized nations are entitled to inde- 
pendent national existence, and the 
American people generally speaking are 
opposed to international aggression and 
conquest. Out of this feeling there have 
sprung doctrines, and upon the founda- 
tion of doctrines there have been de- 
veloped policies. 

A plan of action relates to method. 
It must take account of principles and 
of policy, but it is not, as are they, 
fundamental. Principles of national ac- 
tion derive from the temperament and 
thought of the nation. Policies are de- 
termined in large part by the needs— 
which may be spiritual or material or 
both—of the nation. Plans of action 
must be made by individuals or 


ticular circumstances, conditions, or sit- 
uations. They may involve a program, 
worked out with elaborate study and 
meant to require years for its achieve- 
ment; or they may consist of no more 
than a decision made almost on the spur 
of the moment in the presence of an un- 
foreseen, perhaps an unforesceable sit- 
uation. 

A detail of action is a particular step 
at a particular moment. 

Action, real or apparent, may be de- 
liberate and determined or may be ac- 
cidental and forced. Inaction, real or 
apparent, likewise may be deliberate and 
determined or may be accidental or 
forced. It may require just as much 
thought, involve just as much effort, call 
for just as much will power and demand 


. ‘ ; just as much courage to stand still as 
Is Sought for Farmers | 


to 


move, 


, ican people have 


| upon 


groups. | 
They must be made in reference to par- | 


| without 
| nance 


; and 


| period were 


the needs of 


large measure 
The activities of a na- 
their economic 


The temperament and 
a people determine in 
their activities. 
tion have their political, 
and their cultural aspects. The Amer- 
been very busy for 
three centuries with problems relating 
to the creation and maintenance at 


home of an independent state and a free | 


citizenry. 
mining, 
trade have been their 
American toreign policy in general 
has been shaped by the chief 
American people that free States should 
remain free and should be encouraged 
to develop peacefully along their own 


Agriculture, transportation, 
manufacturing, education and 
chief concerns. 


| lines. 


| American People Busy 


With Home Problems 


In the realm of formulated effort the 
principal major objective of American 
policy since the earliest days of the Re- 
public has been to ensure for Ameri- 
can nationals and for American trade 
equality cf opportunity, 
cally known = as 
treatment, in every 
American citizens, 
American goods have gone. 

The American Government 
China policy, based on 
principles. In hroad outline, the founda- 
tions of this policy were laid a long time 
ago. 

American interest 
chiefly commercial 
China from 


most-favored-nation 
country to which 


in China has been 
and cultural. 
America there went 
merchants; second, missionaries. 
outset the objective of American gov- 
ernmental policy in regard to China be- 
came that of ensuring for American 
nationals equality of opportunity. 

In the treaty which Cushing concluded, 
equality of treatment was promised by 
China to the United States; the tariff 
provisions which had already been agreed 
between Great Britain and 
were accepted; and extraterritorial 
visdiction. was provided for; yet 
for China’s rights and_ interests 
shown in the express provision that 
“citizens of the United States who shall 
attempt” to smuggle or 
traband articles should be “subject 
be dealt with by the Chinese Government 

being entitled to any counte- 
or protection from that of 
United States.” 

As in the preceding British tre:.ties, 
the provisions with regard to the tariff 
extraterritoriality were unilateral, 
but it needs to be taken into considera- 
tion—which it seldom seems to be—that 
all of the Far 


first 


concluded with 
regulating contact: 

Occidental soil. The 
East; 


a view to 
West went to the 


there 
days 


in 
and 


therefore, 
occasion for 


was, 
early no 
In 1853 Humphrey Marshall, Ameri- 
can Commissioner to China, took the po- 
sition “. . that the en interests 


| throughout the country. 


of the | 


what is techni- | 


American ships, and | 


has a | 
well-established | 


To | 
At the | 


China | 
ju- | 
respect | 
was | 


to trade in con- | 
to | 


the | 


Eastern treaties of that ! 
on Oriental, not on | 


st; for a long time the East did not | 
| reciprocate; 
| those 
| probably little thought of “reciprocity.” 
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Selection of Prohibition 


| 
| Agents to Begin in August 


The Civil ~ Service’ Commission ans 
| nounced July 10 that-it expects to begin 


early in August the certifications for 
' filling positions of agents and investi 
tors under the Bureau of Prohibition 
The full text 
| of the Commission’s. statement follows? 
It is possible that there may be @ 
| shortage of eligibles in certain sections, 
In this event it will, of course, be neces- 
sary to reannounce the examinations fot 
those sections. If new examinations 
should be necessary, such changes in the 
examinations as are made will be for the 
purpose of improving the selective value 
of the examinations and not to make the 
tests easier for the incumbents who failed 
in the first examinations. Changes for 
improyement are common in~all exami- 
nations. . 


neice ne 


of the e United ‘states are involved in sus- 
taining China . rather than to see 
China become the theater of widespread 
anarchy and ultimately the prey of Eu- 
| ropean ambition;” and, later, “it is my 
| purpose to perform, punctiliously, every 
| obligation assumed by the United States 
under the treaty, and to refrain from 
embarrassing the public administration 
of Chinese effairs by throwing unneces- 
sary obstacles in the way.” The Ameri- 
can Government became of the same 
mind; ‘ts cor -cious and expresscd policy 
became that of respecting Chin:.’s sov- 
ereignty and helping the Chinese au- 
| thorities to maintain the political and 
administrative integrity of the Empire. 


Principle of Equality 
Of Opportunity Followed 


In 1868 in the treaty which Bur- 
lingame and Seward drafted, it was 
reiterated that the sovereign rights of 
China must be respected and the prin- 
ciple of equal opportunity for all na- 
tions to compete “in trade or naviga- 
tion within the Chinese dominions” 
' should be observed—in accordance with 
| but not beyond, “the treaty stipulations 

of the parties.” In that treaty—it should 
be noted—tkere were included several 
completely reciprocal provisions. Later, 
| in 1880, and again in 1903, the United 
States entered into treaties with China 
in which there appear certain recipro- 
cal provisions. 

It remained for John Hay to formulate 
in 1899 the doctrine that, in reference 
to their “spheres of interest” in China, 
the powers should follow, with regard to 
each other, the principle of equality of 
opportunity, in regard to commerce and 
| to suggest in 1900 that the Powers 
pledge themselves to respect China’s ters 
| ritorial and administrative entity. The 

Hay Notes and the replies thereto com- 
| mitted the United States and several 

other Powers to a course of self denial 
and restraint. 

At the end of another decade, Phil- 
ander C. Knox proposed international co- 
| operation in regard to the Manchuria 
railways, with a view not alone to mak- 
ing effective the principle of equality of 
| of opportunity but to averting conflicts 
| in and with regard to that region. 
| The Wilson Administration withdrew 

the support of the American Govern- 
| ment from the American Banking Group 


[Continued on Page:10, Column 5.) 


A 
Mealtime a delightful event on the 


New Oriental Limited. 


GEASONABLE. delicacies add zest to dining on the 


A Dependable Railway 


Leaves Chicago's New 
Union Station daily at 
11:30 P.M 


Sace Oriental Limited in 


summertime. W 


pike from Minnesota’s fresh-water lakes are a rare treat 
to those who enjoy regional dishes—mushrooms from the 
sandstone caves of the Mississippi—crisp, green salads— 
field- ripened berries and melons, grown larger and more 
mellow in the vales of the Wenatchee and Columbia 
Rivers and the tide-land gardens along Puget Sound, all 
enhancethepleasure ofa vacationtrip 
on this superior train . .. Maid serv- 
ice, barber shop, shower baths and 
extra large Pullman berths with coil 
spring mattresses are other delightful 
Oriental Limited travel features... 


Inquire about the low round trip summer 
fares now in effect. Call, phone or write, 


onnne------------="MAIL COUPON TODAY="995 999 e ners 9s 


A.J. DICKINSON. Passenger Trafic M 


sores Northern Railwey 


Rocm 710, 4th and Jackson Streets, St. Pas} dlina. 


sbout 
Name____ hi wee 
Address — 


1 
i 
i 
' lam planaing a trp to_____ SS 
' 
i 
i 
! 


CWD 


There will be_____in our party. Will leave ox or 
» Please quote low summer tares via Great Northern and send illustraced books. 
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Expan 
For Serap Rubber in 
Japan Is Predicted 


Exports to Orient and Aus- 
tralia Gained in 1926 and 
1927; Material Reclaimed 

By Manufacturers. 


It is estimated by dealers that the 
Fapanese market now absorbs from 100 
ts 125 tons per month of scrap rubber, 
according to a report made public by the 


Department of Commerce. The possibili- | 


ties of expansion are excellent, and at 


present waste rubber imports are about 9 | 


per cent as great as the imports of crude 
subber. the report stated, 


The full text of the official suinmary | 


of the report follows: 


The statistics of United States exports | 
of reclaimed rubber, and of scrap rubber, | 
to Japan and Australia, show that this | 
trade increased considerably in 1926 and | 
This was par- | 


1927 over previous years. 
ticularly the case with exports of re- 
claimed rubber to Australia, prob.bly for 
use in the Australian branch factory of 


a leading American rubber manufactur- | 


ing company. Exports of scrap and re- 


claimed rubber to Japan have been large, | 


and the following -eport indicates possi- 
bility of further increase in the scrap 
rubber trade. Low prices for crude rub- 


ber tend, however, to reduce the demand | 


for scrap rubber goods in Japan. 

In 1927 the United States exported 
181,125 pounds of reclaimed rubber, val- 
ued at $15,824, and 2,158,229 pounds of 
scrap rubber, valued at $47,577, to Japan; 
while at the same time the exports to 
Australia were: Reclaimed rubber, 1,- 


312,512 pounds, at $119,250; and 4,519 | 


pounds of scrap ru! ber, at $270. 
Apparently all of the usual methods of 
reclamation are now being used in Japan. 
Some of the smaller companies are still 
using the antiquated mechanical process. 
It is understood that at one time there 


was a considerable import trade in rub- ; 


ber dust and that there is still some 1m- 
portation. = 

The most popular process at present 
seems to be the sulphuric acid (Mitchell 
patent) method of reclamation. _This 
method seems to be used by the majority 
of the larger producers although it is 
difficult to secure definite information tor 
all of them. Some of the more pro- 
gressive firms are now using the alkali 
process (Marks process), and there is a 
growing recognition of the advantage of 
this method. . 

Many Old Tires Repaired. 

It is impossible to secure any accurate 
information in regard to the domestic 
production of reclaimed rubber. Pro- 
ducers estimate that the bulk of the im- 


ports of waste and old rubber is con- | 


verted into scrap and used to manufac- 
ture reclaimed rubber. However, such 
imports consist principally of old tires 
and tubes of which a considerable por- 
tion are repaired locally and used again. 


In addition the best of the inner tubes are | 


re-exported to Chia where they are cut 
into strips and used as garters. 


A fair estimate is that about 80 per | 


cent of the total imports goes into the 
manufacture of reclaimed rubber. In 
addition there is a limited supply of do- 


mestic scrap and waste rubber which is 


estimated at approximately 1,000 tons 
per year. : ; 

Reclaimed rubber is used in Japan for 
the manufacture of bicycle and ricksha 
tires, rubber toys, druggists’ rubber sun- 


dries, rubber footwear and miscellaneous | 
One of the principal uses | 


rubber soods. 
is in the manufacture of rubber soles 
for “zorii” (Japanese sandals). 


Larger Trade Forecast. 


The United States is already exporting | 


considerable waste rubber to Japan for 
the :anufacture of reclaimed rubber. 
There is every indication that this trade 
will increase in future since Japan manu- 
factures large quantities of cheap rubber 
goods for which reclaimed rubber is par- 
ticularly suitable. Furthermore, the do- 
mestic supplv of waste rubber is com- 
paratively small and collection and grad- 
ing is not highly organized. Japan 
might consume from 300 to 400 tons per 


month of waste rubber and there is no } 


reason hy most of this should not come 
from the United States. 

There are no official figures c vering 
scrap rubber in Australia and so far as 
can be ascertained, no statistics are gath- 


ered by the trade handling this commod- | 


ity. A considerable number of old motor 
car tives 
lecal rubber manufacturers. 
ranges from £2-10-0 to £3-0-0 per 
ton (the value of the pound 
$4.870553). 

There pre possibilities of American ex- 
porters selling reclaim in this district, 


long 
is about 


but the immediate prospects are not par- | 


ticularly good. This is attributalle to 
the fact that it is possible to buy scrap 
motor car tires locally at a very low 
price which can be reclaimed quite eco- 
nomically by the acid process, resulting 
in the production of a product which 
meets most requirements. 


Wheat Stocks Gain 
Slightly for Week 


Corn, Oats, and Rye Show De- 
cline in Amount. 


wheat stocks in 
United States markets at the 


Domestic 
afloat in 


close of the week ended July 7 totaled | 


39,505,000 bushels as compared with 39,- 


aze, however, purchased by the | 
The price | 


store and } 


1204) 
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Crop Coalitions 


sion of Market | Decline in Production of Wheat Forecast; 


Condition Reported to Be Below Normal 


Department of Agriculture Also Predicts Decrease in Out- 
put of Corn in Crop Summary. 


usually large acreage to be planted to 
corn and small grains. 

The condition of codn on July 1, was 
78.1 per cent of normal, compared with 
69.9 per cent on July 1, 1927, and 82.6 
per cent, the 10-year average. 
conditions, relatively, are found in the 
North Central and Western States, Mich- 
igan, North Dakota and Montana ex- 
cepted. In many of the South Central 
States where rainfall was excessive, and 
June temperature below normal, the con- 
dition of corn ranges from 60 to 66. 
Conditions along the Atlantic Seaboard 
are fair to good. 

The condition of corn on July 1 indi- 
cates a yield per acre of 26.7 bushels, 
compared with 28.2 bushels per acre har- 





year average. 

Production on this basis 
| at 2,735,617,000 bushels, which compares 
| with 2,786,000,000 bushels harvested in 
1927, and 2,752,000,000 bushels, the five- 
year average. 

The condition of all wheat, both winter 
and spring, on July 1, is reported as 74.3 
per cent of normal, indicating an aver- 
age yield of 13.9 bushels per acre and 


is 


This compares with 872,000,000 bushels 
harvested in 1927, and 808,000,000 bush- 
els, the five-year average. 


The acreage of winter wheat remain- | 


ing for harvest is estimated at 36,125,- 
000 acres, a decrease of 4.8 per cent 
from the acreage harvested last season. 
An increased acreage of winter wheat 


about 5,500,000 acres, or nearly 
from winter-killing, and on part of the 
area remaining, the stand is so thin that 
it is very difficult to estimate either the 
acreage that will be actually cut or the 
bushels that will be threshed. The de- 
creases in these States are partially off- 
| set by the continued expansion of wheat 
acreage in the Southwest where the 
“combine” is helping to solve the 
harvesting problem. 


{| The July 1 reports on condition indi- 


cate that the yield may be expected to | 


be around 15.1 bushels per acre, and the 
' total production 543,782,000 bushels com- 

pared with a forecast of 512,25: 

bushels on June 1, and 552,384,00( 

els harvested last year. 


Spring Wheat Condition 
71.7 Per Cent of Normal 


Spring Wheat—Other than Durum: 
| The acreage of spring wheat other than 
durum remaining for harvest esti- 


1s 


} mated at 15,478,000 acres compared with | pocans 


| 15,440,000 acres harvested 
| practically no change. 


in 1927, or 
The condition of 


; normal, compared with 89.8 per cent a 
| year ago, and 82.6 per cent, the average 
condition of all spring wheat during the 
past 10 years. 


tion of 58 per cent of normal. 


acre is indicated by the July 1 condition, 
; year ago, and 13.4 the five-year average. 
| Production is forecast at 182,623,000 
bushels, which compares with 243,000,000 
| bushels harvested in 1927, and 200,000,- 
000 bushels, the five-year average. 
| 
1 
| Increase of 16.6 per cent. The acreage 
| in 1926 was 4,774,000. The condition ot 
| the crop on July 1, was 76.2 per cent of 
normal, and indicates an average yield 
per acre of 12 bushels, compared with 
| 14.4 bushels per acre harvested in 1927, 
| and 9.2 bushels in 1926. Production is 
| forecast at 73,532,000 bushels. Last year 
| the production of durum wheat was 76,- 


155,000 bushels, and in 1926, 43,981,000 
| bushels. 


| with 319,000,000 bushels harvested in 
| 1927 and 259,000,000 bushels, the five- 
| year average. 


Wheat Stocks on Farms: Wheat stocks | 


COPn. oss 
Winter wheat 
Durum wheat, 4 States 


cane 
beets . 
Potatoes, white 
Sweet potatoes 
Tobacco 
$Bbroomcorn 


Sugar 


Sugar 


Peanuts 
Iiay, all tame 
Hav, wild 


$15,000 bushels the preceding week, the | 


Department of Agriculture stated July 9. 

Other domestic grains at United States 
markets were reported by the Depart- 
ment as follows: Corn, 15,898,000 bushels; 
oats, 2,919,000 bushels; rye, 2,376,000 
bushels; barley, 2,560,000 bushels and 
flax, 776,000 bushels. 

The Department reports 
grain stored in United States markets 
under bond as follows: Wheat, 14,334,000 


bushels; oats, 78,000 bushels; rye, 537,000 | 


bushels, and barley, 338,000 bushels. 


tof domestic wheat totaled 
bushels as compared with 
bushels the preceding week. 
mestic grains reported by the Depart- 
| ment at United States markets for the 
week of June 30 amounted to: Corn, 17,- 
692,000 bushels; oats, 3,334,000 bushels; 
rye, 2,499,000 bushels; barley, 2,830,000 
bushels and flax, 781,000 bushels. Ca- 
Madian grain stored at United States 
markets under bond, the Department 


For the week ended June 30, the stocks | 
39,315,000 | 


41,713,000 


Says, came to: Wheat, 11,131,000 bushels; | 


ats, 122,000 bushels; rye, 247,000 bush- 
els; barley, 278,000 bushels. 


Canadian | 


Other do- | 


Total Production in Millions 
Harvested 


¢tb-yr. 


Corn, bushel 

Winter wheat, bushel ; 
Durum wheat, 4 States, bushel 
Other spr. wheat, U. S., bushel 
All wheat, bushel 

Oats, bushel 

Barley, pushel 

Rye, bushel 7 

Flaxseed, bushel 

Rice, bushel 

Sugar beets, tons 

Potatoes, white, bushel 

Sweet potatoes, bushel 
Tobacco, pounds 
§Broomcorn, tons . 
§Beans, dry edible, 
Peanuts, pounds 
Hay, all tame, tons 


200 
808 
1,348 
z09 
54.9 


97.46 
354 
78.0 
1,336 
-.. 205.6 
bushel .... 17.1 
i 706 
*Acres remaining 
§Principal produc 
tion reports. 
during the 


for harvest. 
States. 
Indicated 


season. 


production 
tr Unrevised. 


incre 


estimated at 2.69 per 
j With 27,215,000 bushels on July 1, 


The best ! 


; been planted to oats. 


vested in 1927, and 27.2 bushels, the five- | 


forecast | 


' a total production of 799,937,000 bushels. | : 
aos nC | 000,000 bushels harvested in 1927, and 


was sown last fall, but in the four States | 
of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Kentucky, | 
two- | 
thirds of their sown acreage, was lost | 


the crop on July 1 was 71.7 per cent of ! 


Spring wheat in South | 
Dakota shows the unusually low condi- | 
An average yield of 11.8 bushels per | a 


} Avocadoes, Florida . 


} compared with 15.7 bushels harvested a | 


Durum Wheat: Durum wheat acreage | 
| has increased to 6,147,000 acres, com: | 
pared with 5,271,000 acres in 1927, an | 14 

| Limes, Florida 


; Satsuma oranges, Fla. 


| Pineapples, 
| Plums 
| Prunes, 
| Walnuts, Calif. 

All Spring Wheat: The production of | 
all spring wheat indicated by July 1 con- | 
ditions is 256,155,000 bushels, compared | 


~ full crop. 


106.5 
7Fve-year 
{Four-year average, 1924-1927. 
ses or decreases 
zThousands of tons. 
The amount of wheat remaining on farms in the United States on July 1, 1928, is 

cent of the crop of 1927, or about 23,450,000 bushels, as compared 


1 1927, and 28,884,000 bushels, the average of stocks of 
wheat on July 1 for the five years 1923-1927, 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


on farms July 1, are estimated at 23,- 
450,000 bushels, compared to 27,215,000 
bushels last year, and a five-year average 
of 28,884,000 bushels. 

Oats: The acreage of oats shows prac- 
tically no change. The area on July 
1 is reported at 41,974,000 acres com- 
pared with 42,029,000 acres last year. 
Substantial increases are shown in Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Missouri and Kentucky, 
where much abandoned wheat land has 
The oats acreage 


in Kentucky amounts to 140 per cent 
of last year’s harvested acreage. In the 
Southern States the acreage of winter 


oats has been sharply reduced by the | 


extensive winter-killing. 
The condition of oats on July 1 was 


79.9 per cent of normal, compared with | 


78.3 per cent on June 1, 79.9 on July 


/ 1, 1927, and 81.0 per cent, the 10-year 


average. An average per acre of 31.5 


bushels is indicated, compared with 28.3 | 
, bushels per acre harvested in 1927, and 
| 31.4 the five-year average. 
| basis, production is forecast at 1,320,- | 


On this 
097,000 bushels, compared with 1,195,- 
1,348,000,000 the five-year average. 


Fruit Crop Report 


July 1, 1928. 
CONDITION PERCENTAGE. 


Apples, 

total crop, bu. 
com’l crop, bbls... 
Peaches, 

total crop, bu. 
Pears, 

total crop—” 
Grapes—tons 
Pecans—lbs. 


46.6 ‘ 62.9 
(c)61.9 65.6 


60.8 48.1 70.6 
60.8 
84.6 


49.8 70.0 6 
84.6 g 
(e) 61.4 50.4 57. 


TOTAL PRODUCTION IN MILLIONS 


Harvested Indicated by 
‘onditions (a) 


Apples, 

total crop, bu. 3. : 
com’l crop, bbls. ve aan 5.9 
Peaches, 
total crop, 
Pears, 
total crop, bu. 
Grapes, tons (d) 2.19 d2.46 
lbs. (f) 33.9 22.1 


CALIFORNIA AND FLORIDA. 
Condition Percéntage. 


bu. 


5.5 


20.2 18.1 


Almonds, Calif. 69. 
Calif. 68. 
Blueberries, Florida 
Cherries, Calif. (gz) 
Figs, California 
Grapefruit, Florida 
Grapes, California: 
Wine grapes 
Raisin grapes 
Table grapes 
All grapes 
Lemons, California 
Lima Beans, Calif. 


45.0 
86.0 
54.0 


70.2 
91.4 
79.8 


h62.0 
75.0 
76.0 


89.6 
87.9 
86.4 
88.2 


90.0 
89.0 
83.0 
XS.0 
81.6 66.0 
83.6 88.0 
77.3 3.0 


69.5 74.0 


96.0 
100.0 
96.0 
98.0 
87.0 
68.0 
71.0 
Olives, California $1.0 
Oranges, California: 
> 78. 
and miscl 83.8 
All oranges : 80.i 
Oranges, Florida ..83. 


68.0 
76.0 
72.0 
59.0 
53.0 
56.0 
65.0 


95.0 
95.0 
95.0 
80.0 
65.0 
81.0 
65.0 
83.0 


Tangerines, Fla. 

Florida 74. 

California 77.3 67.0 
California ..72.6 79.0 71.0 
84.5 101.0 63.0 

(a) Interpreted from condition reports. 

Indicated production increases or decreases 

ging conditions during the sea- 

vised. (c) Eight-year aver- 

(d) Estimate of total pro- 

h fruit, juice, and raisins. 

(e) Nine-year average 1919-1927. (f) Four 

year average 1924-1927. (g) Per cent of a 

(h) Condition. 


Crop Report as of July 1, 1928 

The Crop Reporting Board of the United St 
makes the following forecasts and estimates for 
and data furnished by crop correspondents, field statisticians 
Boards (or Departments) of Agriculture and 


tates Department of Agriculture 
the United States, from reports 
, and cooperating State 
Agricultural Colleges: 

Acreage 1928 

June 1 
1928. 


July 1 


1927. 


July1 July 1 
10-yr. av, 1927 


000 
52,000 
180,000 


556,609 
32,000 


2,309,000 
2,410,000 


11 85,000 
58,631,000 


Yield per Acre 

**Indicated H{farvested **Ind. by 
by Condition 7t5-yr. Cond. 
Junel July 1 July 1 
1928. 1928. 1928. 
2,736 26.7 
544 15.1 

7 12.0 
11.8 
13.9 
31.5 
24.8 

a 11.1 
1 7.6 
40.9 38.4 

10.8 10.7 

115.7 115.5 
100.9 87.9 

759 707 
22327 22333 

10.4 9.6 

715 678 

5 1.74 1.44 


tAll spring wheat. 
**Interpreted from condi- 
with changing conditions 
zzPounds per acre. 


512 
2.7 
4 


1 

4 
25.9 
3.4 


O10 Oo I OL 


8.1 { 
39.0 
10.5 
113.7 
92.6 
1,312 776 
242.0 22320 
16.6 11.0 
803 04 
84.4 1.5 
1923-1927, 


¢ 


average, 


6.5 
6.4 | 
7.4 


| 
| 


| shipped out, 


| Certificates Issued 


For 1,519 Bales of 
Cotton Are Cancelled 


Reclassification of New York 
Stock Shows Part of Sup- 


ply to Be Unten- 
derable, 


The cancellation of ¢ertificates for 1,- 
519 bales of cotton has been ordered by 
the Department of Agriculture as the 
result of the reclassification of 3,316 
bales of the New York cotton stock, 
| whose classification certificates were dis- 
| puted before the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry in the course 
of its investigation of the cotton trade. 

A summary of the Department’s find- 
ings as the result of the reexamination 
of the cotton was published in the issue 
of July 10. The full text of the Depart- 
ment’s statement follows: 


The reclassification of the disputed 


indicates that the original classification 
was performed as accurately as is pos- 
sible with methods thus far developed, 


recalled the classification certificates cov- 


which ownership could not be deter- 
mined. Of the 1,425 certificates re- 
called, the original classification of 929 
bales had not been previously reviewed 
| and was not final. 


Inaceuracies Were Charged. 
The report of a sub-committee of the 


filed during the closing days of the last 
session of Congress, stated that out of 
172,002 samples representing the certifi- 


| there were “6,761 samples 
| of such doubtful character 


| employed by the committee as untender- 
able and as being shy of the require- 
| ments of the law.” 

| Upon the filing of the report of the 
| subcommittee, a 
6,761 bales of cotton reported as unten- 
derable was ordered by Secretary Jardine 
to eliminate from the certificated stock 
any bales which in fact were untender- 
able. Under the law the final determina- 
tion of the tenderability of any cotton 
| for the purposes of the United States 





j cotton futures act, and the revision or 
| cancellation of certificates, can be made 


only by officers of the Department. 


. . 4 
The findings of the subcommittee’s 
classers were based upon samples most | 


of which were from one-and-a-half to 


| two years old. In order that there might | 


| be no question that the samples used in 


| the reclassification were thoroughly rep- | 


| resentative of the actual bales in stock, 
Secretary Jardine ordered that freshly 
| drawn samples be used. 


Some Shipped from City. 

The Department’s reclassification com- 
mittee was unable to draw new samples 
of all the 6,761 disputed bales, inasmuch 
as 3,351 bales of this stock had been de- 
livered on future contracts and shipped 


mittee reclassed 3,316 bales which were 
still available and in its report to Secre- 


tary Jardine said: 


On March 16, 1928, when the Senate sub- 
committee requested the Department to im- 


New York the certificated stock in that port 
totalled 166,899 bales, but in addition to 
the samples of these bales there were on 
hand 5,103 unclaimed samples of bales 
making a total of 172,002 
samples. The certificated stock was reduced 


| the subcommittee’s experts began 


was completed. The subcommittee’s 
impounded, of which it was reported that 
6,761 were “of such doubtful character as 
classers employed by the 
quirements of the law.” 
Of these 6,761 bales, there were 4,118 
| bales on which no requests for review had 


classification was not final. Of the 172,002 
bales, therefore, the subcommittee experts 
reported as untenderable 2,643 bales of 


by officers of the Department. By May 
29, 1928, the number of bales in the cer- 
tificated stock had been still further re- 


3, 1928, to 77,750. 

Of the 6,761 bales reported untenderable 
out of the 172,002 examined, there remained 
in the certificated stock at the time our 
; Committee began this examination 3,410 
bales, of which redrawn, samples were 
available for 3,316. 
| possible to obtain new samples inasmuch 
} as the ownership of the cotton could not 
be determined and without the owners’ per- 
mission the warehouseman would not allow 
samples to be drawn. The other 3,351 of 
the 6,761 were, so far as the records dis- 
close, delivered without objection and 
shipped from New York in the meantime. 

Samples Were Old. 





| committee’s experts were in most cases 


; with care, their age raised a question as 
to whether they had not undergone some 
deterioration because of unavoidable loss 

of moisture. In line, therefore, with your 

letter of June 1, fresh samples were used 
| in this reclassification. 

Upon receipt of your instructions the 

' drawing of new samples was immediately 

| requested by our Doard of Cotton Exam- 


| New York Cotton Exchange. It consumed 
| considerable time, due mainly to the fact 
that a large proportion of the New York 
certificated stock has been transferred 
from the locations in which it was orig- 
inally certific-ted to another warehouse, in 
which at this time it was difficult to locate 
many of the bales. The resampling was 
not entirely completed until the conclusion 
| of the work of classification. 

All of the redrawn samples (with the ex- 
ception of 21 which were received only 
| yesterdav) were reclassified by the Depart- 

ment’s examiners, in the presence of a 
consulting committee of classers from rep- 
resentative cotton growers and cotton trade 
organizations. Of the 3,316 bales re- 
sampled, 1,425 were finaly determined to be 


previously reviewed. 

The classification of the 929 bales was 
not therefore final but was subject to re- 
view and revision in the usual way at the 
| request of any person to whom the cotton 
might be subsequently delivered. Any re- 
| ceiver ef such cotton on future contracts 
could have claimed a review in the usual 
routine way and an official final determina- 
tion as to tenderability of the cotton. Ail 
certificates covering these 1,425 bales and 
| the 94 of which the ownership could not 
| be determined have been recalled, and can 
| not be used for purposes of delivery on con- 
tracts made subject to the United States 
Cotton Futures Act. 

Results Are Tabulated. 
The following table shows the details 





bales in the stock of cotton at New York | 


and the Department of Agriculture has | 


| ering 1,425 bales, and for 94 bales of | 





Senate to investigate the cotton trade, | 


cated stock as it stood in March, 1928, | 
which were | 
as to cause | 
them to be looked upon by the classers | 





| Carolina. 


| 14 P . 
from New York. The Department’s com- | — 


; Maine, 


pound all samples of certificated cotton in | 


to 181,655 bales by April 17, 1928, when | 
their | 
work of classification and to 108,189 bales | 
by May 12, 1928, when their examination | 
ex- | 
| perts examined all of the 172,002 samples } 


been filed and of which the Department’s | 


which the classification had been reviewed | 


duced by shipments to 94,214 and by July | 





Of 94 bales, it was im- | 





| The official samples examined by the sube | 





| untenderable, but of these 929 had not been | } . 
This committee was accompanied by a 





AuTHorizeD STATEMENTS ONLY 


PusLisHeD Witnout Comment BY THS 


Are Presentep HERKIN, BING 
Unrrep States DAILy 


Commerce 


“Snapping” Method of Gathering Cotton 
Found to Have Little Effect on Quality 


Spinning Utility Found to Be Little Changed With Effi- 
cient Boll Extracting Equipment. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


As yet, cotton growers in the eastern 
part of the Cotton Belt have not adopted 
this method to any great extent, prob- 
ably because of the smalier farms and 
greater abundance of labor. 

In snapping cotton the gatherer re- 
moves the entire boll, including burr, 
seed, shale and lint. Obviously, the Bu- 
reau declares, this procedure is less dis- 
criminatory and more rapid than one 
which extracts only the lint and the seed. 
As the harvester by the snap method 
exercises no particular care in avoiding 
leaf and other foreign matter, his speed 
is further increased. It is said that an 
average farm hand can snap enough seed 
cotton per day, to make about 50 per cent 
more lint cotton than he can pick per day. 

The next step outlined by the Bureau 
is cleaning the cotton, which is done by 
a cleaner of special construction known 
as the huller, or boll extractor. This 
cleaner removes the heavier waste mate- 
rial after which the seed cotton is passed 
through an ordinary saw gin. “Snaps” 
or snapped cotton, can usually be identi- 
fied by the presence of particles of shale, 


Pro 


pietion of Crude. 
Feldspar Declines 


Survey Indicates Decrease 
In Domestic Product 


In 1927. 


The crude feldspar sold or used by 
producers in the United States in 1927 
amounted to about 202,497 long tons, 
valued at $1,424,755, or $7.04 a ton, 


| according to reports obtained directly 
| from producers by the United States Bu- 
reclassification of the | 


reau of Mines, Department of Com- 
merce, in cooperation with the geologi- 
cal surveys of Maryland, New York, 
North Carolina, and Virginia, and made 
public in a statement July 10 by the 
Department. The full text of the state- 


| ment follows: 


These figures show a decrease of 4 
per cent in quantity and 11 per cent 
in total value compared with 1926. Feld- 


spar was mined and sold in 1927 in 12 | 


States, namely, Arizona, California, Colo- 


rado, Connecticut, Maine, Maryland, New | 


Hampshire, New Work, North Carolina, 
Pennsylvania, South Dakota, and Vir- 
ginia, : 

The greatest feldspar-producing re- 


| gion is that which includes the Atlantic 


seaboard States, from Maine to North 


value in 1927. 
ing State, reported about 50 per cent 
of the total output; Maine, the second 
State, reported nearly 17 per cent; and 
New Hampshire, the third State, nearly 
The average value per long 
North Carolina was $6.08; in 
$8.72, and in New Hampshire 


ton in 


$8.13. 


Prepared by Grinding. 
_ Except for minor purposes, feldspar 
is prepared for use by grinding. This 
work is done principally by commercial 
mills; only a very small portion is 
ground by users in their own mills. In 
1927 there were commercial mills oper- 
ated in 13 States, namely, California, 
Colorado, Connecticut, Illinois, 
Maryland, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, and Tennessee. These mills re- 
ported 223,915 short tons of ground feld- 
spar sold in 1927, valued at $3,564,141, 


| or $15.92 a ton,’ compar vith 225,3 
to cause them to be looked upon by the | : pared with 225,362 
committee as | 
untenderable and as being shy of the re- | : ' P 

ae cent in quantity and 6 per cent in 
; value. 


tons, valued at $3,775,797, or $16.75 a 
ton, in 1926, a decrease of less than 1 


Of the quantity sold in 1927, 194,672 
short tons, valued at $2,946,154, or 


| $15.13 a ton, was domestic feldspar, and 


29,243 tons, valued at $617,987, or $21.13 
a ton, was imported feldspar, including 
Cornwall stone. Imported feldspar was 


ground in two States in 1927, New York } 


and Ohio. These figures represent an 
increase in imported feldspar as com- 
pared with 1926. 


Smaller Crop of Tobacco 
Predicted for Philippines 


A smaller Philippine tobacco crop is 


| forecast for the 1927-28 harvest, the De- 


partment of Agriculture stated July 10. 
The statement follows in full text: 
The 1926-27 tobacco productions of 


| the Philippine Islands is officially esti- 


mated at 110,707,000 pounds, an increase 


of 10.5 per cent over the 1925-26 crop 
| of 100,196,000 pounds. 


| from one and one half to two years or more | 
| old, and, while they had been safeguarded | 


The 1925-26 crop 
was produced on 184,806 acres, 


28 crop, which was sown in the fall, but 
unofficial estimates indicate a reduction 


crop. 


| with respect to the 1,425 bales reclassified 
} as untenderable: 

| iners in New York and was begun on June | 
| 6, 1928, by the Inspection Bureau of the | 


For For Spe. 
Grade, Staple. Cond. 
590 805 30 


Total. 

1,425 

Previously re- 
viewed ...... 
Not previously 
reviewed .... 92° 

Of the 177,750 bales in the certificated 
stock on July 3, therefore, it has been offi- 
cially determined that 496 bales of reviewed 
cotton were in fact untenderable. It is be- 
lieved, however, that the results of the 
reclassification” indicate that the original 
classification was performed as accurately 
as is possible with methods thus far de- 
veloped. 

The Department’s reclassification com- 
mitte included E. G. Parker, H. C. 
Slade, and George Butterworth of the 
Appeal Board of Review Examiners. 


496 343 139 14 


666 16 


97 


consulting committee including Charles 
Holmes of the Staple Cotton Coopera- 


tive Association, Greenwood, Miss.; D. | 


D. Williams, North Carolina Cotton 
Growers’ Cooperative Association, Ral- 
eigh, N. C.; F. E. Allison, Georgia Cot- 
ton Growers’ Cooperative Association, 
Atlanta, Ga.; T. A. Parlon, represent- 


| ing’ the Boston Arbitration Committee 
; and the New England Cottcn Buyers’ 
| Association, 


Boston, Mass.; F. 
Loubat, representing the Joint South- 
ern Arbitration Board, New Orleans, 
La.; and E. J. Farge, of Houston, rep- 
resenting the Texas Cotton Association. 


This region reported about 94 | 
| per cent of the total production and ' 
North Carolina, the lead- | 


Maine, ! 





which, being very thin, slip through the 
gin with the lint. Recent developments 
in the boll extractor, however, are re- 
sponsible for a product so free from par- 
ticles that experts frequently cannot dis- 
tinguish it from picked cotton. 

The Bureau used in the test 12 lots of 
cotton, six of which were grown in one 
section and six in another, Classified by 
the Repeal Board of Review, examiners 
of the Department of Agriculture, the 
snapped cotton was classed two grades 
below the picked. 


Snapped Cotton Classed 
Two Grades Below Picked 


Each lot of cotton was spun into 22s, 
28s, and 36s warped yarn with twists 


equal to 4.25 and 4.75 times the numbers | 


spun. The bobbins of yarn were then 
sent to the testing laboratory of the Bu- 
reau for strength and size tests. The 
yarn was reeled into skeins of 120 yards 
each and allowed to condition for at 
least three hours under an automatically 
controlled humidity of 65 per cent at a 
temperature of 70 degrees Fah. The 
skeins were then broken on an inclina- 
tion balance type motor-driven tester. 
Immediately after breaking they were 
sized on a direct yarn numbering quad- 
rant. It was found that the average 
for all picked lots was slightly higher 
for each number spun than the average 
for all snapped lots. 

It was also found, the Bureau states, 
that in manufacturing snapped cotton, 
the clearers should be picked more often 
than when processing picked cotton. 


| Picked Cotton Results 


In Stronger Yarns 


The official summary of the test re- 
sults follows in full text: 

This test was conducted to determine 
the relative spinning values of picked 
and snapped cotton. Such factors as 


| variety and, as far as possible, environ- 


ment, were comparable for picked and 
snapped cottons grown in the same field. 
Attention was given to the waste con- 
tent, yarn strength, yarn irregularity, 
and manufacturing properties of each 
kind of cotton tested. 

Snapped cotton of this test was clas- 
sified about two grades below the picked. 
It yielded an average of about one 
pound more of waste per 100 pounds 
than did the picked cotton. 

An average of all numbers and lots 
of each kind of cotton tested from Field 


| 1 showed that the picked cotton prod- 
| duced yarns 1.38 per cent stronger than 


the snapped, whereas the corresponding 
average for the cotton from Field 2 
showed the picked to be 1.61 per cent 
stronger than the snapped. In consider- 
ing these figures, difference in grade 
should be taken into account. 

The yarns produced in this test were 
very uniform in size and strength. The 
percentages of average deviation and of 
average extreme variation averaged 
slightly less for the picked than for the 
snapped cotton. 

End breakage during the spinning of 
the 28s yarn was about the same for 
the picked and snapped cotton, but 
slightly higher for the snapped during: 
the spinning of the 22s and 36s yarn. 

The test, although not presented as 
conclusive, indicates that snapping as a 
method of harvesting lowers the grade 
of the cotton by about two grades; that, 
with efficient boll extracting equipment, 
the spinning qualities of cotton are not 
appreciably affected; and that the per- 
centage of visible waste in snapped cot- 
ton is not materially greater than in 
picked cotton of equal grade. 


Tariff Rates Fixed . 
On Various Articles 


Duty Is Lowered on Hemmed 
Handkerchiefs of Linen. 


New York, July 10.—The United States 
Customs Court has ruled in a decision 
just announced that ladies hemmed hand- 
kerchiefs, of linen, assessed at 75 per 
cent under paragraph 14380, tariff act of 
1922, should have been taxed at 45 per 
cent under paragraph 1016. Protest of 
H. Galland & Co. is sustained. 
No. 265851-G-591381-27.) 


Flax card waste, assessed as flax noils, 


; at threé-fourths of one cent per pound 


y 0 No offi- ! 
| cial estimates are available for the 1927- ! 


| in quantity compared with the 1926-27 | 





I. C.| 


under paragraph 1001 of the tariff act 
of 1922, should have been assessed at 
10 per cent ad valorem, under paragraph 
1457 as waste not specially provided for, 
the court held. Protests of the Stone & 


Downer Co., of Boston, are sustained. | 


(Protests Nos. 238832-G-14322, etc.) 

Certain flax fabrics, imported by James 
F. White & Co., which, upon entry, were 
taxed at 40 per cent ad valorem, under 
paragraph 1010, act of 1922, should have 
been assessed at only 35 per cent under 
paragraph 1011, it was ruled. (Protests 
No. 49271-G-45431-24.) 

Wool cloth samples, imported by Mil- 
bank Leaman & Co. and the A. M. Rosen- 
berg Co., assessed at 45 cents per pound, 
and 50 per cent ad valorem, under para- 
graph 1109, act of 1922, should have been 


| assessed at only 50 per cent under para- 


graph 1119, the court found. (Protests 
Nos. 273153-G-407438 and 275345-G-48830- 
24.) 


German Cartel to Limit 
Production of Watches 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
These price conventions are now being 
extended to all classes of products of 
the industry. 

Contracts have been made with about 
200 watch and clock distributors that 
they are to maintain fixed prices to the 
retail trade and adhere strictly to a 
number of other stipulations. There are 
practically no outsiders in the German 
watch and clock industry, all plants now 
adhering to price production conventions. 

The German watch and clock industry 
employs 20,000 workmen and 2,000 clerks. 
The export value of products is around 
55,000,000 marké and the production 
from 85,000,000 to 90,000,000 marks a 
year. The amount of capital invested 
is about 100,000,000 marks. 

It is claimed by,the trade that this 
has not been paying an interest rate of 
more than 2 per cent. The domestic 
market, it is believed, takes only be- 
tween 30 to 35 per cent of the entire 
German production, 


(Protest | 


Philippine Exports 
And Imports Smaller 
Than One Year Ago 


Totals for May Decline But 
Trade for Five Months 
Is Larger Than in 
1927. 


Philippine foreign trade in May reg- 
istered a decline of 4,000,000 pesos, or 
$2,000,000, in exports but an increase of 
600,000 pesos or $300,000 in imports, th® 
Trade Commissioner at Manila, Geo¥ge 
C. Howard, says in a radio message to 
the Department of Commerce made pub- 
lic July 10. Compared with May, 1927, 
both import and export trades were con- 
siderably smaller, the report states. The 
full text of the report follows: 

The seasonal decline in sugar ship- 
ments was declared mainly responsible 
for the decrease in exports. Copra ex- 
ports were slightly lower, but coconut 
oil shipments increased over 1,000,000 
pesos in value. 

Import trade showed little variation 
from the previous month and reflected 
the general inactivity which has char- 
acterized most import markets in re- 
cent months. The small increase in total 
value of imports was due to larger re- 
ceipts of automobiles and trucks, which 
numbered 500, compared with 3820 in 
April, and to increased purchases of 
meat and dairy products. The excess 
of exports over imports in May amounted 
to 4,900,000 pesos ($2,450,000.} 

Accumulated exports for the first five 
months of the current year, amounting 
to 188,000,000 pesos ($69,000,000), were 
12,000,000 pesos ($6,000,000) under the 
total export trade for the corresponding 
period in 1927. Imports for the first 
five months, on the other hand, were 
20,000,000 pesos ($10,000,000) in excess 
of the import trade from January to 
May last year. The excess of export? 
over imports at the end of May, 1923, 
therefore, amounted to only 28,000,000 
pesos ($14,000,000) in comparison with 
60,000,000 pesos ($30,000,000) at the 
corresponding date in 1927. 


Increase in Tariff on Eggs 
Asked Before Commission 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Meyer, also of New York City, serving 
as counsel for a group of dealers, im- 
porters, and brokers, opposed the appli- 
cation. 

Mr. Pherigo related to Mr. Meyer 
under cross-examination that high prices 
for these products meant high production 
costs. He also explained that the Chinese 
products could be brought into this coun- 
try in time to avoid refrigeration charges 
which are incurred by the domestic pro- 
ducers. Judging from losses sufferedyby 
him, the revolution in China apparently 
has had no effect on Chines importations, 
Mr. Pherigo testified. 

Mr. Epstein confined his testimony 
largely to a cost analysis prepared by 
him to show the need for tariff protec- 
tion against Chinese importations. Simi- 
lar testimony was given by Mr. Traini. 
Mr. Pherigo pointed out that importa- 
tions of Chinese dried eggs put the do- 
mestic producers out of business many 
years ago. Replying to questions from 
Mr. Myer, these witnesses explained to 
the Commission that they had little per- 
sonal knowledge of production costs in 
China, but based their opinions on cost 
data compiled by the Commission, and 
their own personal knowledge of competi- 
tive conditions affecting their own busi- 
nesses, 


e 


Customs Court Hears Test 
Case on Market Values 


New York, July 10.—A test case is 
now before the United States Customs 
Court here involving the valuation of 
carbon blocks imported by the Morganite 
Brush Co. Domesti: interests, including 
the Union Carbide Company, are re- 
ported to be taking an active part in the 
proceedings. The issue has to do wit) 
the method of arriving at markct value, 
and a decision may apply to imports 
generally. 


Like a floating 
country club 
to Europe 


GAL August 4 on the gor- 
geousS. S. Leviathan from 
New York. London via 
Southampton, or the Con- 
tinent via Cherbourg. The 
largest ship in the world! A 
celebrated twelve-piece or- 
chestra plays for you during 
your trip; a swimming pool 
refreshes you after a game of 





deck golf ortennis; courteous 
stewards serve you famous 
United States Lines meals. 


If you prefer a day or two 
longer at sea, with lower 
rates, select one of your 
famous cabin ships— George 
Washington July 21, America 
July 31, President Harding 
August 8, New York to Eu- 
rope, Republic August 11. 


Ask your steamship agent, or 
United 
States Lines 


1027 Conn. Ave. N. W., Washington. 
Stoneleigh Phone Main 
Court Bldg. FABZ1-2 
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THe Unirep Starts Dairy 


Taxation 


Assessment of Tax 
Without Filing of 
Return Is Upheld 


Court Declares Government 
Has Rights Possessed by 
Citizens to Impress 
Real Estate. 


UNITED STATES, APPELLANT, V. WILLIAM 
H. HAAR, ET AL., APPELLEES. No. 5188, 
Circuit Court oF APPEALS FOR THE 

eFIFTH Circuit. 


This case involved the question 
whether it is necessary that a tax return 
be filed by the taxpayer or for him by the 
Collector of Internal Revenue as a pre- 
quisite to the assessment and collection 
of a tax by the Government. 

The trial court ruled that inasmuch as 
the taxing authorities had made a jeop- 
ardy assessment against the appellees 
here on the recommendation of an inter- 
nal revenue agent and moved in court to 
establish a lien and then asked judg- 
ment by condemnation without any form 
of return being filed, the whole proceed- 
ing was void. 

A contrary view was taken by the 
Circuit Court of Appeals, however, and 
it reversed the case and remanded it for 
further proceedings according to its 
opinion. 

Appeal from the District Court for 
the Southern District of Georgia. 

Charles L. Redding and White B. Mil- 
ler (Mrs. Mabel Walker Willebrandt, C. 
M. Charest, and Sewall Key on the brief), 

peor the appellant; John J. Bouhan, A. A. 
Lawrence, T. M. Cunningham, Jr., and 
P. P. Campbell, for the appellees. 

Before Walker, Bryan and Foster, Cir- 
cuit Judges. 

Following is the full 
opinion by Judge Foster: 

On July 13, 1922, a revenue agent who 
had been investigating the affairs of 
William H. Haar, who was suspected of 
being engaged in illegal liquor trans- 
actions, sent a telegram to the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue at Washing- 
ton recommending immediate assessment 
of income taxes for the years 1917, 1919, 
1920 and 1921, against William H. Haar, 
and his father, Frederick H. Haar. Act- 
ing on this telegram, the Commissioner 
made emergency, or jeopardy, assess- 
ments against F. H. Haar in the amount 
of $93,836.16, and against W. H. Haar 
in the sum of $1,901,500.05. As it was 
thought a warrant of distraint could not 
issue for ten days, and it was feared 
the assets of the Haars would be con- 
cealed, or taken out of the country, or 
fradulently transferred, on July 20, 1922, 
a bill in equity was filed against the 
Haars and against various banks in 
which they had deposits, claiming a lien 
on the assets of the Haars and praying 
for a restraining order and an injunction 
tegprevent withdrawal of the deposits. A 
restraining order was granted and a rule 
nisi issued. 

Supplementary Bill Filed. 

On February 16, 1926, the United 
States filed a supplementary bill de- 
scribing certain real estate of William H. 
Haar, alleged to be subject to the lien 
claimed, and praying for judgment of 
condemnation and sale of same, for the 
application of the money received from 
the sale, and that on deposit, in satisfac- 
tion of the taxes, and for a deficiency 
judgment. 

A hearing was had in January, 1927, 
and the District Court reached the con- 


é 


text of the 


clusion, as indicated by ‘an opinion in. 


the record, that a return made by the 
taxpayer, or by the collector for him, 
under the provisions of Sec. 3176 R. S., 
as amended by the Revenue Act of 1918 
and subsequent acts, was necessary as a 
basis for an assessment; and that, as 
the assessment was made entirely on the 
recommendation of the special revenue 
agent, there was no return and the as- 
sessment was illegal and void. For these 
reasons the bill was dismissed. In this 
we think the court erred. 

The Revenue Act of 1921 (Act Nov. 
. 23, 1921), was in force when the assess- 
ment was made. Sec. 250, par. d of that 
act contains the following provision: 

“That in the case of a false or fraudu- 
Jent return with intent to evade tax, 
or of a failure to file a required return, 
the amount of tax due may be deter- 
mined, assessed, and collected, and a suit 
or proceedings for the collection of such 
amount may be begun, at any time after 
it becomes due * * *” 

We are not aware of any authorities 
gonstruing this section, but none are 
needed as its provisions are plain. 

Section 250 deals generally with the 
payment of taxes and the making of re- 
turns and the proviso just quoted is en- 
tirely consistent with the letter and in- 
tent of the section. It is evident that it 
was intended to apply to just such a 
case as this and by necessary implica- 
tion prevails over any inconsistent pro- 
visions of prior acts. 

Was Privilege of Citizen. 

In addition to the express authority 

granted by R. S. 3207 to file a bill to im- 
press real estate with a tax lien, the 
United States has the same standing to 
prosecute a suit to enforce her rights as 
one of her citizens would have. Assert- 
ing a lien on specific property, whether 
real or personal, she could maintain a 
suit in equity to establish the debt and 
impress the property with the lien. Act- 
ing in good faith on information con- 
sidered reliable, the Commissioner had 
authority to make an emergency assess- 
ment without the necessity of any return 
at all as a basis for the suit. 
\@It is shown that W. H. Haar had been 
doing a large illegal liquor business and 
had made a false return for 1917. He 
did not include in that return the profits 
from his liquor business, or make re- 
turns for the other years, as he thought 
his profits from a _ prohibited business 
were not taxable. He had made trans- 
fers of his property to his father who, 
just before the agent’s telegram was 
sent, had applied for a passport to en- 
able him to go to Germany. After this 
suit was filed he transferred real estate 
to his mother. After the assessment 
and while this action was pending, W. H. 
Haar filed a petition for abatement in 
which he admitted he owed some taxes, 
and on this the assessment was reduced 
to $238,105.72. 

On the state of facts known to the 
Commissioner, he was justified in making 
an emergency assessment and it is im- 
materia: how, or from whom, he received 
his information, if he acted in good faith. 
Subsequent events justified his action 
though the amount of taxes due is yet 
to be judicially determined, as may well 
be done in this case. 

Reversed and remanded for further 
proceedings not inconsistent with this 
opinion. 

. 29, 1928, 
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Books of Firm Kept 
On an Accrual Basis 


Canadian and British Assess- 
ments Paid by Individuals 
in Respective Shares. 


W. J. Burns v. COMMISSIONER OF IN- 
TERNAL REVENUE; ALEXANDER BAILLIE 
vy. COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVE- 
NUE; Mrs. ALEXANDER BAILLIE V. 
COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Docket Nos. 4753, 4783 AND 4784. 
BoarD OF TAX APPEALS. : 
This proceeding was for a redetermi- 

nation of taxes against the three peti- 

tioners who were members of a part- 
nership, because of a disallowance by the 

Commissioner of Internal Revenue of 

credits taken by the taxpayers on ac- 

count of British and Canadian taxes 
paid by them in respective shares. 
The Board of Tax Appeals ruled that 


| the partners, although they kept their 


books on a cash receipts and _disburse- 
ments basis and the partnership books 
were kept on an accrual basis, were en- 
titled to the credits provided by section 
222 of the Revenue Act of 1918. 

The other question before the Board 
concerned reserves set up for foreign 
taxes which taxes proved to be less than 
the amount set aside, and the Board 
ruled as regards this sum that the 
amount finaily paid should be substituted 
for the original reserve. 

Warren Olney, Jr., J. M. Mannon, Jr., 
and A. Crawford Greene, for the tax- 
payer; Granville S. Borden, for the Com- 
missioner. 

Following are the findings of fact and 
the full text of the opinion: p 

Petitioner, W. J. Burns (hereinaiter 
called Burns) is now and was during 
the taxable years 1918 and 1919, a citi- 
zen of the United States. Burns now 
resides in San Francisco, Calif., but dur- 
ing the taxable years of 1918 and 1919, 
resided at Portland, Ore. Burns was 
during said years a member of the part- 
nership of Balfour, Guthrie & Co. 
(hereinafter called the partnership). _ 

Petitioner, Alexander Baillie (herein- 
after called Baillie) is now and was dur- 
ing the taxable years 1918 and 1919, a 
citizen of the United States. Baillie now 
resides at San Francisco, Calif., but dur- 
ing said taxable years 1918 and 1919, re- 
sided at Seattle, Wash. Baillie was dur- 
ing said years a member of the part- 
nership. 

Couple Subject to Law 


On Community Property 

Petitioner, Mrs. Alexander Baillie 
(hereinafter called Mrs. Baillie) was 
during the taxable years of 1918 and 
1919 a citizen of the United States and 
a resident of Seattle, Wash. Mrs. Baillie 
was during said taxable years 1918 and 
1919, the wife of said Baillie and she and 
said Baillie lived together in the State 
of Washington and were subject to the 
community property law of said State. 

Under said community property law, 
Mrs. Baillie, during the said years 1918 
and 1919, was the owner of and taxable 
upon one-half of the income from the 
partnership which would otherwise be- 
long to Baillie, and was entitled to one- 
half of any deductions and credits to 
which Baillie would otherwise be en- 
titled because of the transactions of the 
partnership; also, Baillie was the owner 
of and taxable upon only one-half of 
said income from the partnership and 
was entitled to only one-half of the de- 
ductions and credits arising out of the 
transactions of said partnership during 
said years. 

The partnership was during all of said 
taxable years 1918 and 1919 a domestic 
partnership having its principal office in 
the Balfour Building, 351 California 
street, San Francisco, Calif. During all 
of said years, the complete and exclusive 
control and management of the business 
of the partnership was situate in the 
United States and belonged solely to the 
partners permanently resident in San 
Francisco, Calif., Portland, Ore., and 
Seattle, Wash., together with such other 
partners as were personally present at 
said places, but only while so present. 

Under the partnership agreement 
Burns was, during said years, entitled 
to 13% per cent of the net profits of said 
partnership, and was liable for 13% per 
cent of the losses, if any, of said partner- 
ship, and Baillie was, during said years, 
entitled to 11% per cent of the net profits 
of said partnership and liable for 11% 
per cent of the losses, if any,,of said 
partnership. 

During the taxable years 1918 and 
1919, the books of account of the part- 
nership were kept on an accrual basis 
and the partnership made its United 
States income information returns for 
said two years likewise upon an accrual 
basis and upon a calendar year basis. 
Neither Burns, Baillie nor Mrs. Baillie, 
during said years, kept any individual 
books of account aside from the partner- 
ship books. 

For said two years Burns, Baillie and 
Mrs. Baillie made United States income 
tax returns on a calendar year basis in 
which they reported their respective 
shares of the net profits of said part- 
nership in accordance with the books and 
information returns of said partnership; 
that is to say, on an accrual basis, and 
similarly treated all items of deduction 
or credit on account of the operations 
of said partnership; but in said returns 
they and each of them reported all other 
items of income and deductions and cred- 
its on a receipts and disbursements basis 
and not on an accrual basis. For each of 
said years the major portion-of the in- 
come of said Burns, Baillie and Mrs. 
Baillie, and of each of them, as shown 
by their said returns, was accrued in- 
come of said partnership, as shown on 
its information return for each of said 
years. 


Income Taxes Paid 


To Dominion of Canada 

On November 12, 1920, the partners 

aid to the Dominion of Canada income 
taxes for the calendar year 1918 amount- 
ing to 3,602.77 Canadian dollars. No 
credit on account of Canadian taxes for 
1918 was allowed by respondent in com- 
puting the taxes of petitioners in the 
deficiency letters on which these appeals 
are based. 

On February 3, 1920, the partnership 
paid to the British Government income 
taxes amounting to 17,291 pounds ster- 
ling, 14 shillings, 6 pence for the British 
tax year commencing April 6, 1917, and 


‘ 
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Assessments 


Partners Held to Be Entitled to Credits 
For Foreign Taxes Against Partnership 


ending April 5, 1918. (The value of 
the pound is about $4.871116.) Of said 
year, 95 days, or 95-365th, were in the 
United States tax year or calendar year 
1918, and 95-365ths of said taxes accrued 
during the said United States tax year 
1918. No credit on account of British 
taxes for the British tax year commenc- 
ing April 6, 1917, and ending April 5, 
1918, was allowed by respondent in com- 
puting the taxes of petitioners in the de- 
ficiency letter aforesaid. , 

On May 19, 1927, the partnership paid 
to the British Government income taxes 
amounting to 25,893 pounds sterling and 
6 shillings for the British tax year com- 
mencing April 6, 1918, and ending April 
5, 1919. Of said year, 270 days, or 
270-365ths were in the United States tax 
year or calendar year 1918, and 95 days, 
or 95-365ths were in the United States 
tax year or calendar year 1919. 270- 
365ths of said taxes accrued during the 
United States tax year 1918 and 95- 
365ths accrued during the United States 
tax year 1919. No credit on account of 
British taxes for the British tax year 
commencing April 6, 1918, and ending 
April 5, 1919, was allowed by respondent 
in computing the taxes of petitioners in 
the above mentioned deficiency letters. 

On May 19, 1927, the partnership also 
paid to the British government income 
taxes amounting to 989 pounds sterling 
and 2 shillings, for the British tax year 
commencing April 6, 1918, and ending 
April 5, 1919. Of said year, 270 days, 
or 270-365ths were in the United States 
tax year or calendar year 1918, and 95 
days, or 95-365ths were in the United 
States tax year or calendar year 1919. 
270-365ths of said taxes accrued during 
the United States tax year 1918 and 
95-365ths accrued during the United 
States tax year 1919. No credit on ac- 
count of British taxes for the British 
tax year commencing April 6, 1918, and 
ending April 5, 1919, was allowed by re- 
spondent in computing the taxes of pe- 
titioners in the deficiency letters afore- 
said. 

On May 19, 1927, the partnership also 
paid to the British government income 
taxes amounting to 20,637 pounds sterl- 
ing, 12 shillings, for the British tax year 
commencing April 6, 1919, and ending 
April 5, 1920. Of said year, 270 days, 
or 270-365ths were in the United States 
tax year or calendar year 1919. 270- 
865ths of said taxes accrued during the 
United States tax year 1919. No credit 
on account of British taxes for the Brit- 
ish tax year commencing April 6, 1919, 
and ending April 5, 1920, was allowed by 
respondent in computing the taxes of pe- 
= in the deficiency letters afore- 
said. 

On May 19, 1927, the partnership also 
paid to the British government income 
taxes amounting to 350 pourds sterling, 
9 shillings and 6 pence, for the British 
tax year commencing April 6, 1919, and 
ending April 5, 1920. Of said year, 270 
days, or 270-365ths were in the United 
States tax year or calendar year 1919. 
270-365ths of said taxes accrued during 
the United States tax year 1919. No 
credit of account of British taxes for the 
British tax year commencing April 6, 
1919, and ending April 5, 1920, was al- 
lowed by respondent in computing the 
taxes of petitioners in the deficiency let- 
ters aforesaid. 


Reserve Established 
To Cover Foreign Taxes 


During the calendar year 1918, the 
partnership, in accordance with its sys- 
tem of accounting upon an accrual 
basis, established on its books a reserve 
of $250,000 to cover British and Canadian 
income taxes for the calendar year 1918. 
Burns’ share of said reserve, namely, 
13% per cent, was $33,750. The share 
of Baillie and of Mrs. Baillie each in said 
reserve, namely, one-half of 11% per 
cent, was $14,375. Burns, Baillie and 
Mrs. Baillie, in their income tax returns 
or amended returns for 1918, took credit 
for their respective shares of said re- 
serve in computing their United States 
income taxes. Respondent disallowed 
said credits in computing their taxes in 
the deficiency letters aforesaid. Tax- 
payers consent that such credits may be 


Decisicns 
—of the— 


Board of Tax 
Appeals 


July 10, 1928. 

*Gulf States Steel Company v. Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. Docket 
Nos. 9276, 13858 and 18359. 

Statute of Limitations. The filing 
of a bond with an abatement claim 
does not satisfy the provision of 
section 250(d) of the Revenue Act of 
1921 requiring a consent in writing 
by both the Commissioner and the 
taxpayer as a condition precedent 
to the postponement of the collec- 
tion beyond five years after the date 
the return was filed. 

Riverview State Bank v. Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue. Docket No. 
11180. 

The evidence establishes that the 
Commissioner erred in refusing to 
allow the petitioner deductions from 
gross income in the years 1920 and 
1921 of losses sustained upon the 
sale of securities. 

The returns of the petitioner for 
the years 1920 and 1921 were not 
wilfully false or fraudulent with in- 
tent to evade the tax and the 50 per 
cent fraud penalty should not be im- 
posed. , 

The Roe Stephens Manufacturing Com- 
pany v. Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. Docket Nos. 8636 and 9997. 

The determination of the respond- 
ent that the petitioner is taxable as 
a corporation for the taxable years 
in question approved. 

Akron Rubber Mould and Machine Com- 
pany v. Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. Docket No. 11888. 

Held that the peitione: 
within the scope of Section 
the Revenue Act of 1918. 

Decisions marked (*) have been 
designated by the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals as involving new principles 
and will be printed im full text 
in this or subsequent issues. Sub- 
scribers who are interested in any 
decision not so designated should 
write to the Inquiry Division, The 
United States Daily. 
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Reserves Replaced | 
By Final Payments 


Board of Tax Appeals Reverses 
Ruling of Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. 


considered as properly disalrowed to the 
extent that they exceed the respective 
shares of said Burns, Baillie ana Mrs. 
Baillie in the amounts of British and 
Canadian taxes actually paid for 1918. 

During the calendar year 1919, said 
partnership, in accordance with its sys- 
tem of accounting upon an accrual basis, 
established op its books a reserve of 
$500,000 to cover British and Canadian 
income taxes for the calendar year 1919. 
Petitioners, however, understood that 
said reserve was only $350,000 and esti- 
mated their credits on account of said 
reserve upon the basis of $350,000. 
Burns’ share of $350,000, namely, 13% 
per cent, was $47,250. The share of Bail- 
lie and Mrs. Baillie each in said amount 
of $350,000, namely, one-half of 11% per 
cent, was $20,125. 

Petitioners, in their income tax re- 
turns for 1919, took credit for their re- 
spective shares of said reserve, figured 
as $350,000, in computing their United 
States income taxes. Respondent disal- 
lowed said credits in computing their 
taxes in the deficiency letter aforesaid. 
Taxpayers consent that such credits may 
be considered as properly disallowed to 
the extent that they exceed the respec- 
tive shares of said Burns, Baillie and Mrs. 
Baillie in the amounts of British and 
Canadian taxes actually paid for 1919. 


Question Involves 

Two Accounting Methods 
Opinion by Milliken: The fact were 

stipulated and our findings of fact follow 

the stipulation. There is but one ques- 


-tion presented for decision and that is 


| 
ing period of the partnership which falls 
within his taxable year. 
Thus, one keeping his books on a cal- 


whether a partner who makes his tax re- 
turns on a cash receipts and disburse- 
ments basis is entitled to take as a credit 
under Section 222 of the Revenue Act of 
1918, the amount of income, war profits 
and excess profits taxes due from the 
partnership to a foreign country, but 
which were not paid within the taxable 
year, the books of the partnership being 
kept on an accrual basis. Incidental to 
this is the question whether such taxes 
were obligations of the partnership or 
of the individual partners. 

The method of reporting partnership 
gains is provided by Section 218(a) and 
Section 22 4of the Revenue Act of 1918. 
These provisions read: 

“See. 218(a). That individuals carry- 
ing on business in partnership shall be 
liable for income tax only in their indi- 
vidual capacity. There shall be included 
in computing the net income of each 
partner his distributive share, whether 
distributed or not, of the net income of 
the partnership for the taxable year, or, 
if his net income for such taxable year 
is computed upon the basis of a period 
different from that upon the basis of 
which the net income of the partnership 
is computed, then his distributive share 
of the net income of the partnership for 
any accounting period of the partnership 
ending within the fiscal or calendar year 
upon the basis of which the partner’s net 
income is computed. 

“The partner shall, for the purpose of 
the normal tax, be allowed as credits, in 
addition to~the credits allowed to him 
under section 216, his proportionate share 
of such amounts specified in subdivisions 
(a) and (b) of section 216 as are re- 
ceived by the partnership.” 

“Sec. 224. That every partnership 
shall make a return for each taxable 
year, stating specifically the items of its 
gross income and the deductions allowed 
by this title, and shall include in the re- 
turn the names and addresses of the in- 
dividuals who would be entitled to share 
in the net income if distributed and the 
amount of the distributive share of each 
individual. The return shall-be sworn to 
by any one of the partners.” 

While a partnership, as such, is not 
made liable by the Revenue Act of 1918 
for the payment of income taxes, and 
therefore, strictly speaking, is not in this 
respect a taxable entity, it is neverthe- 
less an entity, the income from which is 
computed and taxed in a manner peculiar 
to such organizations. 


Partnership Required 


To File Tax Returns 

A partnership is required by Section 
224 to make and to file a return and a 
partner is taxed on his share of the in- 
come of the partnership whether he actu- 
ally receives it or not, irrespective of the 
fact that such partner keeps his accounts 
and makes his returns on a cash basis. 
This is also true of such a partner, even 
though the partnership keeps its books 
on an accrual basis. See Percival H. 
Truman, 3 B. T. A. 386, John F. Cook, 
et al, 4 B. T. A. 916 and Laurence D. 
Miller, 7 B. T. A. 581. 

There is another distinctive feature of 
the taxation of partnership income. A 
partner is required to report as income 
not what he may have actually received 
from the partnership during his taxable 
year nor, if the partnership is upon an 
accrual basis, his share of such income as 
may have accrued during such year, but 
on the basis of a fiscal year, was re- 
nership income for the whole account- 


endar year basis, and who was a member 
of a partnership which kept its books 
on teh basis of a fiscal year, was re- 
quired to report as taxable income his 
share of the net profits of the partnership 
for its entire accounting period, which 
ended within his taxable year, although 
he had in fact received a part of his 
share during his preceding taxable year. 
J. H. Goadby Mills, et al, 3 B. T. A. 1245. 

We have in this proceeding the peculiar 
situation of partners on the cash basis 
making returns of their partnership in- 
come on the accrual basis and at the same 
time returning their other individual in- 
come on the cash basis. ‘Both these 
methods are required of petitioners by 
the Revenue Act. 

Congress, while not imposing the tax 
upon the partnership has given full recog- 
nition to the fact that such an organiza- 





tion is an entity and has provided that 
partnership income shall be taxed in a 
manner peculiar to such entities and has 
segregated such income from all other 
individual income. Under these circum- 
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Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


SYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately 3 by 5 inches, usually 
employed in libraries and filed for reference. 


CREDITs: Foreign Taxes: 


Partnerships : 


Individual Incomes: 1918 Act.— 


Where a partnership kept its books on accrual basis and the members 
thereof kept their books on cash receipts and disbursements basis, such part- 
ners were entitled to the credits for all foreign taxes which were not paid, but 
which were accrued on the books of the partnership and were partnership 
obligations, but the partners were not entitled to accrue such foreign taxes 
where they were obligations of the individuals —W. J. Burns et al. v. Commis- 


sioner of Internal Revenue. 
1205, Col. 2 (Volume III.) 


NCOME: Defined: Award For Loss of Life: 


(Board of Tax Appeals.)—yYearly Index Page 


Art. 71, Reg. 69: 1926 Act.— 


An award for the loss of life is not expressly taxable under the Revenue 
Act of 1926, and as it is not embraced in the general concept of the term 
“income” the amount of the award is not taxable; the interest on an award, 
however, is taxable income under the provisions of section 213(a) of the 


Act.—Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
Col. 7 (Volume III.) 


RESERVES: Reserves For Taxes: 


(I, T. 


Partnerships: 


2420.)—Yearly Index Page 1205, 


Accounting: 1918 Act— 


Where a partnership set up on its books reserves for foreign taxes and 
the amount so set aside was in excess of the amount finally paid, the amount 
finally paid should be substituted for the amount originally set aside.—W. J. 


Burns et al. v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 


(Board of Tax Appeals.)— 


Yearly Index Page 1205, Col. 2 (Volume III.) 


ETURNS: Necessity of Returns: Collection of Tax: Liens: 1918 and 1921 
Acts.—The United States, having express authority to impress real estate 
with a tax lien, has the same standing to enforce its rights as does its citizens; 
and where the taxing authorities act in good faith and on information believed 
to be reliable, they may make a jeopardy assessment and seek enforcement 
of collection thereunder without the necessity of any return being filed at all 


as a basis for the suit—United States v. William H. Harr et al. 


(Circuit 


Court of Appeals, Fifth Circuit.)—Yearly Index Page 1205, Col. 1 (Volume 


III). 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
efficer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent im the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 


Internal Revenue. 
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stances, a partner shoulé@ not be denied 
a right to the credits provided by Sec- 
tion 222, which are inseparably connected 
and interwoven with his share of the 
partnership income, unless there is some- 
thing in the statute which demands such 
a construction. 

The following are the pertinent parts 
of the Revenue Act of 1918 with refer- 
ence to credits: 

“Sec. 200.—That when used in this 
title * * * the term ‘paid’, for the 
purposes of the deductions and credits 
under this title, means ‘paid or accrued’ 
or ‘paid or incurred,’ and the terms ‘paiid 
or incurred’ and ‘paid or accrued.’ shall 
be construed according to the method of 
accounting upon the basis of which the 
net ,ncome is computed under section 
212, 


Pertinent Sections 


Of Revenue Act 


“Sec. 214(a).—That in computing net 
income there shall be allowed as deduc- 
tions: * * * (3) 
tions: (3) Taxes paid or accrued within 
the taxable year imposed * * * or 
(d) in the case of a citizen or resident 
of the United States, by the authority of 
any foreign country, except the amount 
of income, war-profits and excess-profits 
taxes allowed as a credit under section 
ma oS FS UP 

Sec. 222(a).—That the tax computed 
under Part II of this title shall be 


eredited with: (1) In the case of a citi- 
zen of the United States, the amount of 
any income, war-profits and excess-pro- 
fits taxes paid during the taxable year 
to any foreign country, upon income de- 
rived from sources therein, or to any pos- 
session of the United States; and * * * 

“(4) In the case of any such individual 


who is a member of a partnership or a | 


beneficiary of an estate or trust, his pro- 
portionate share of such taxes of the 
partnership or the estate or trust paid 
during the taxable year to a foreign 
country or to any possession of the 
United States, as the case may be, 


“(b) If accrued taxes when paid differ 
from the amounts claimed as credits by 
the taxpayer, or if any tax paid is re- 
funded in whole or in part, the taxpayer 
shall notify the Commissioner who shall 
redetermine the amount of the tax due 
under Part II of this title for the year 
or years affected, and the amount of tax 
due upon such redetermination, if any, 
shall be paid by the taxpayer upon notice 
and demand by the collector, or the 
amount of tax overpaid, if any, shall be 
credited or refunded to the taxpayer in 
accordance with the provisions of sec- 
tion 252. In the case of such a tax ac- 
crued but not paid, the Commissioner as 
a condition precedent to the allowance of 
this credit may require the taxpayer to 
give a bond with sureties satisfactory to 
and to be approved by the Commissioner 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 1.] 





Award Paid for Loss 
Of Life Is Excluded © 


In Calculating Income 


Interest on Compensation 
For Death of Husband Is 
Held to Be Tax- 
able. 


BurREAU oF INTERNAL REVENUE. INCOMB 

Tax Unit. I. T. 2420. 

The Income Tax Unit, Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, has given an_ opinion 
that an award for the loss of life does 
not constitute taxable income. Such a 
receipt, the Unit said, is not generally 
embraced in the concept of the term 
“income” and it is not specifically taxed 
by the Revenue Act of 1926. It was ex- 
plained, however, that interest on such 
an award is taxable under other provi- 
sions of the law. 

Following is the text of the opinion: 

An opinion is requested with respect 
to the taxable status of an award of 
40x dollars, and interest of approxi- 
mately 9x dollars, payable to A as com- 
pensation for the death of her husband, 
B, who was a passenger on and went 
down with the “Lusitania.” 

The award was made by the Mixed 
Claims Commission of the United States 
and Germany in its decision of > 
wherein it is decreed that ““* * * 
under the treaty of Berlin of August 
25, 1921, and in accordance with its 
terms, the Government of Germany is 
obligated to pay to the Government of 
the United States on behalf of (1) A, 
individually, the sum of 40x dollars with 
interest thereon at the rate of 5 per 
cent per annum from November 1, 1923, 
* * *” The award is payable by the 
Secretary of the Treasury in accordance 
with the provisions of section 2 of the 
Settlement of War Claims Act of 1928. 

The Revenue Act of 1926 contains no 
express provision that an amount re- 
ceived as compensation for loss of life 
shall be included as income. It is, how- 
ever, provided generally in section 213(a) 
of the Act that all gains, profits, and 
income derived from any source what- 
ever are income subject to taxation. 

An award paid for the loss of life is 
compensation for the loss, and as such 
is not embraced in the general concept 
of the term “income.” In_ the instant 
case, the award is, in fact, the undertak- 
ing on the part of the Government of 
the United States under which the Gov- 
ernment of Germany, by the substitution 
of a sum of money for the life that was 
lost, is to restore A to substantially the 
same financial and economic status as 
she possessed prior to the death of her 
husband. 

It is held, therefore, that inasmuch as 
the award of 40x dollars payable to A 
is not expressly taxable under the pro- 
visions of the Revenue Act of 1926, and 
is not embraced in the general concept 
of the term “income,” the amount of the 
award is not taxable to A. (U.S. v. 
Supplee-Biddle Hardware Co., 265 U. S., 
189; C. A. Hawkins v. Commissioner, 6 
B. T. A., 1023, Internal Revenue Bulle- 
tin VII-10, 1.) . 

The interest of approximfately 9x dol- 
lars payable on the award of 40x dollars, 
in accordance with the terms, of the de- 
eree, is taxable income to A, under the 
provisions of section 213(a) 


Where every written figure is a 
compromise with safety 


The difference between pen and ink 
figures and printed figures is the 
difference between no protection 
and complete protection at the 
savings window. 


HERE are just two reasons why a bank is willing to compromise with 


safety at the savings window. 
methods based on hand-written figures mean operating economy} 


other is failure to realize the dangers that exist. 


Hand-written methods are not economical. 


to do what a National Posting Machine will do in one. 
or more people to do what a National Posting Machine wilh do with one 


operator. 


Hand-written figures are not saie. 
can be entered on a pass-book and another on the ledger card. 
ledger entry can be omitted entirely, 


posted to the wrong account. 


They can be changed. 


One is a false impression that old 


The 


They require three operations 


They require two 


One amount 
Or the 


Deposits and withdrawals can be 


These dangers can be eliminated by National Posting Machines which 
print three records of every deposit or withdrawal at one operation—one on 
the pass-book, one on the ledger card, one on the journal sheet. All exactly 
alike, all originals, all in plain, unchangeable, printed figures. With a pro- 
tection for bank, depositor and teller which knows no compromise with 


safety. 


The National Posting Machine 


FOR BANKS 


Product of the National Cash Register Co., Dayton, Ohio 
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Railroads 


Federal Trade Commission Investigates 


Publicity Activities 


Bulletin Furnished 
To 400 Newspapers 


Information Director Says He 
Retained Connection With 
Press Association. 


Publication of excerpts from traze- 
script of testimony of Orville A. 
Weller, of Denver, Col., secretary 
of the Rocky Mouretain Division of 
the National Electric Associatiogz, 
and secretary-treasurer of the ( olo- 
rado Utilities’ Association, on Jwee 
2 before the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion in its investigation of public 
utilities, wis begurz tn the wsue of 
July 10, and concludes as follows, 
together with excerpts from trare- 
script of testimony on June 12: 

Q. How do you spend your time? A. 
You understand that my time is a wery 
divided matter. I serve my company 
probably two-thirds of my time. 

Q. What is your company? A. The 
Public Service Company of Colorado. 

Q. You are regularly employed by 
that company? A. Foxactly. ; 

Q. Whiai is the Colorado Indust rial 
Council? A. It is a council within the 
State of Colorado to promote the in- 
dustrial growth. , : 

Q. Has it taken ary part in this arg- 
ument over government operation. A. 
Oh, no. : 

Q. Has it taken amy part in the Boul- 
der Canyon Dam situation? A. No, sir. 

Q. Has it taken any action of any 
account in respect to that? A. It is more 
concorned with hogs, hens and manu- 
facturing and things of that sort 

Q. I wonder if you can tell usw hether 
Mr. Weller, the lighting and power com- 
panies of New Mexico are for the rmost 
part owned by local Companies or out- 
side holding companies? A, I think it 
is a mixture of both. - 

Q. Have you any accurate idea as to 
what proportion of the two there is in 
the State of New Mexico? A. I think 
there are more of them owned by out- 
side interesis than local, I know that 
js the case all over the country. 

Q. It can't be so all over the country? 
A. Yes, I think so. 

Q. Whai is the situation in Colorado 
with respcct to what we have just been 
discussing? A. I think in actual mum- 
bers, if you want to base your decision 
on actual numbers, there are more lo- 
cally owned than owned by holding com- 
panies, oui if you were to put it on 
the other basis, the proportion would 
swing the other way. 

Q. How abcut going at on the basis 
of power generations? A, I think there 
is.a larger amount of power generated 
by the holding companies than by the 
locally owned companies. 

Q. Is that also true in New Mexico? 
A. It would be my best guess, also. 

The Comnissioner: You are going to 
suspend? ; 

Mr. Healy: We are not going to sit 
next week and I umderstand the plan 


is to come inagain on the 12th of June. ! 


The Comnissioner: We will suspend 
until then. 

William C. Grant was called as a wit- 
ness on June 12 and testified as follows: 

Direct examination by Mr. Healy: Your 
home is where? A. Dallas, Tex. 

Q. Are you connected with the Texas 
Public Service Information Bureau? <A, 
Yes, sir. 

Q. In what capacity? A. Director. 

Q. How long have you been director? 
A. Since June 1, 1927. 

Q. What did you do before you be- 
came director of this bureau? A. I 
was with the Associated Press in Texas, 

Q. How long had you been with the 
Associated Press. A. In Texas about 
four vears. 

Q. Where else had you been associated 
with that organization? A, In Illinois. 

Q. For how long? A. About a wear. 

Q. Had you been employed by any 
other press association? A. United 
Press. 

Q. For howlong? <A. Couple of years. 

Q. Where? A. Springfield, Ill. 

Q. When did vou first become con- 
nected with the United Press? A. About 
1909 or 1910, 

Q. And from that 
the time you went 
have you always been 
press association ? 

A. From 1910 to 1915 I was with the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat part of the 
time and at the same timea student at 
Washington University in St. Louis. 
From 1916 to 1922 I was in the Army 
part of the time amd part of the time 
was correspondent at the Army camp or 
newspaper correspondent, and worked on 
various newspapers during that imnter- 
val. 

Q. What other newspapers than those 
you have named have you been connected 
with at anytime? <A. J have worked 
on the Illinois State Register at Spring- 
field, I11., the Springfield News at Spring- 
field, Tl:., the San Francisco Examiner, 
the Champaign, Il.. News. I have 
ready mentioned the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat. 

Q. Who first spoke to you about 
ing this bureau? A. 
predecessor. 

Q. Mr. McQuaid 
for how long, do you 
about five years. 

Q. He left to 


until 
Bureau 
With a 


time down 
with this 
connected 


al 
al- 


join- 


Mr. McQuaid. my 


had been directo 
know? A. For 
become an officer of 
some utility company? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What company did he go writh? 

Central and Southwest Utility Com- 
at Dallas. 

Q. Did you discuss it with somebody 
else in the committee? A, Mr. T. W. 
Davis. the chairman of the committee. 
and one or two other members of the 
committee. 

Q. Mr. Davis is vice president of the 
Dallas Power & Light Company ? 
Vice president and general manager is 


pany 


this title. 


Q. What is your working force? What 
people are on your Staff and have 


since you have been director? A. Just 


myself and the stenographer regularly | 


employed. 
Q. Do you have 
chine? A, Yes, sir- 


a mimeograph ma- 


Says Committee Receives 
$16,000 Annually 
Q. 


About how much money does 
the course OF 
about 


your 
the 
year? . A, It is receiving $16,000 
a year now. 
Q. By whom is it contributed 
utility companies in Texas. 


Q. We have in our file, | thimk, a 


= A. 


| 
| list of the contributors? . 
Q. You have also furnished us a list | 
of the disbursements made by your com- 
tive | 


been | 


A. Yes, sir. 


mittee covering, I think, four or 
years? Yes, sir. 


Q. I think the maps which you have 


gotten out from time to time and which | 
| are in the files show lines crossing State | 


boundaries. What I want to get at is 
to show, if I can, that some of the ‘com- 
panies which contribute to your. support 
are engaged in interstate commerce— 
that is, they traffic across State lines in 
power. Have you any doubt that it is 
true that they do, at least some of them? 
A. I am certain that some of them 
do, yes. 

Q. Your experience as a newspaper- 
man gave you some acquaintance among 
the other newspapermen of the State, 
did it not? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know a good many of the 
newspapermen through Texas? A, I 
know quite a few newspapermen in 
Texas, yes. 

Q. I wender if you have ever been 
an officer “of any press association or 
club or society in Texas? A. Not an 
officer, no, sir. 

Q. Have you 
Yes, sir. ‘ 

Q. You have ehtertained mewspaper- 
men from time to time in the last three 
or four years, have you not? A. With 
the Bureau, just the last year of course, 
when I was with the Bureau. 

Q. For the Bureau? A. Yes, 

Q. At the Bureau’s expense 
time to time? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You have invited them various 
luncheons and banquets, have you not? 
A. Yes, <ir. 

Q. And one of the purposes in do- 
ing that was to establish relationship 
and friendship between utility men and 
the newspapermen, was it not? A. That 
is right. 

Q. You 
ters you 
sir, 

Q. You have used your ne 
connections and friendships as fully as 
you could, Kave you not, get the 
publicity material of your Bureau into 
print in the Texas newspapers? 

A. Within our facilities yes. I 
used it fully as we could to 
the newspapers and the public 
seminating the information. 

Q. That ane way of 
Have you also used it to 
Bureau by which you are 
A. Undoubtedly any publicity would as- 
sist the Bureau and the utilities. That 
is the purpose of it. 

Q. Have you ever advocated 
of your clients companies that 
make up your membership that it was 
desirable to spend considerable sums in 
advertising as a means of getting you 
material into print? 

A. I do not recall that I have eve 
mentioned that to them. I may have per- 
haps once or twice. I do not recall. 

Q. Let us put it a little differently. 
Have you not suggested to some of the 
people who were connected with your 
committee and are in the power business 
that they could not expect to get the 
matters you were releasing into print 
unless they did advertising freely, paid 
advertising in. the Texas newspapers? 
A. I-do not recall whether I said that 
or not. 


Did Not Advocate 
Large Advertising Accounts 


_Q. Have you advocated to the utili- 
ties in Texas that they should carry large 
advertising accounts with the  news- 
papers? A. No, I have not. 

_ Q. You have not advocated increase 
in adyertising? A. I do not believe I 
have, hot since I have been dixvector. 

Q. Have you heard it suggested at 
any convention you have attended under 
the auspices of the N. E. L. A. or other- 
wise, that the utilities ought to increase 
their advertising as a means of getting 
their publicity releases printed? | A. No, 
not as a means of getting their publicity 
releases printed. I have heard it ad- 
vocated that they should advertise. 

Q. In connection with the advocacy 
of it, have you not heard it stated that 
it promoted a more friendly attitude on 
the part of newspapers? A. I do not 
recall that I have. 

_Q. Your newspaper activities took the 
form in part at least of a bulletin, did 
they not? A. We publish a weekly bulle- 
in, yes. 

_Q. What is the name of it? 
lic Service News. 

Q. About how many 
you distribute? A, 
week, 

Q. You have provided us with your 


been a member? A, 


sir. 


from 


to 


have stated it in various let- 
have written here? 


A. Yes, 
wspaper 
to 
have 


serve 
in dis- 


is 


the 


serve 


to any 
go to 


A. Pub- 


copies of that do 
Two thousand a 


| letins, are they not? 


putting it.: 


employed? | 
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Public Utilities 


Of Committee $16,000 


nished Numerous Stories 
To News Service. . 
mailing here? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. It includes all the newspapers of 
Texas, does it not? A. No, I think not. 


| There are about 900 papers in Texas. 


Q. About how many of them are not 
on the list? A. I believe our list is 


of Texas Utilities 


——~--> which 
Annual Expenditures 


Rate Complaints 
Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Rate complaints made public July 10 


| by the Interstate Commerce Commission 


| Orlando, Fla., v. Boston 


William S. Grant Says He Fur. | ¢* al. 


are summarized as follows: 

No. 20610, Sub 1—Chase & Co. of 
& Maine Railroad 
Claims reparation of $144.32 on ship- 
of citrus fruit from #lvise, Fla., to 
N. Y., reconsigned to Boston, 


ment 
Syracuse, 


| Mass. 


No. 21148—William Cooper & Nephews, 


| Ine., of Chicago v. Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 


| Shreveport. 


about 200 or 400 newspapers, if I recall | 


correctly. 

Q. To whom else does the publication 
go. A. It goes to individuals and accocia- 
tions and banks and utility companies. 

Q. Schools? n 
schools. 

Q. Does it go to the State Superinten- 
dent and principal, of schools? A, I 
think it does. 

Q. Who has prepared the material that 
is in the bulletin? A. I have prepared 
most of it since I have been director. 

Q. Have you also had a special service 
of some sort that has been rendered from 
time time? <A. From time to time 
we offer news to the news press associa- 
tions and newspapers. 


Still Erm ployed 


to 


| By Press Association 


Q. These special articles are an en- 
tirely additional matter to the news bul- 
A. Yes, sir. : 
how often are they issued? 
Whenever 


Q. About 
A. There is no regular period. 
the news situation requires. 

Q. About how many of them 
gotten out in the course of a year. 

A. I have been there only a year and 
we have, at the request of newspapers 
and press associations, covered four or 
five conventions and numerous other 
news events. I do not know how many. 

Q. Do you get out any kind of -pub- 
licity for newspapers for repyoduction 
except the Bulletin and special articles 
we have heard about? A. No, sir. 

Q.- When did you sever your connec- 
tion with the Associated Press? A. 
June 1, 1927. 

Q. Did not you maintain some kind 
of connection with the Associated Press 
after that? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What was the connection that you 
maintained? A. I am still on the As- 


are 


| sociated. Press pay roll, employed by the 


Associated Press as relief editor. 
Q. Is not true that for several months 


after you become director of this bureau | 


you prepared and put on the A, P. wire 
special matter that vou wrote while you 
were a_ director of this bureau? A. 
What do yau mean by putting on the 
wire, Judge? 

Q. 
ated Press 


dispatches, special matter 


that vou wrote while you were a director | 


this committee? 
A. Of course, I could not 
anything in the Associated Press. 


of 


That 


is done by the Associated Press editor. | 
But to make it short, I have offered to‘! 


the Associated Press numerous stories, 


| Cineinnati, 


of 
A. I think it goes to some | 
I know it goes to some libraries. | 


road al. Seeks reasonable rates on 
benzol from Cleveland and Youngstown, 
Ohio, to Good Hope. La., for export, Claims 
reparation of $2,064.23. 

No. 21149-—-Arkansas Fuel Oil Co. of 

La, v. Atchison, Topeka & 

Santa Fe Railway et al. Asks Commission 
to prescribe reasonable rates on pipe and 
oil well supplies from points in New Mexico 
to Tampa, Kans. Claims reparation. 

No. 21150—Walter-Wallingford & Co. of 
Ohio, v. Central of Georgia 
Claims $382.55 reparation on car 
scrap iron from Montgomery to Bir- 
mingham, Ala., via an interstate route. 

No. 21151—Rome Oil Wells of Rome, Ga., 
v. Central of Georgia Railway et al. Re- 


et 


Railway.. 


} quests Commission to prescribe reasonable 


| ton, 


| from 


mean sending it out as Associ- ! 


send out 


many of which they have asked for and ' 


practically all of which they have used. ! 


Commissioner McCulloch: I under- 
stand you are now on the 
Associated Press as relief editor? 

The Witness: As relief, editor. I work 
Saturday nights, Mr. Commissioner, at 
their request. They have been reorgan- 
izing the Dallas office and they asked 
me to stay on until they could get reor- 
ganized, and I have done so. 

By Mr. Healy: You - rote to the ac- 
tive men in some of your client com: 
panies from time to time regarding some 
of your articles you had sent to the As- 
sociated Press, did you not? . 

A. Yes, I have called their attention 

to what we were doing so, they would 
know it. 
_ Q. What was the purpose of calling 
it to their attention? Was it not to 
make them understand they were getting 
some benefits from your connection? 

A. That may have been the result of 
the letters. My purpose was to inform 
my employers about my activities. 

Q. Was it not to prove to your em- 
ployers that you were a useful man to 
them? <A. Of course I’ bose to prove 
them in any way I can that I am 
useful. . 

Q. Was not that the purpose when you 
wrote those letters? A. No, sir. 


to 


[Contnied on Page 10, Column 1.) 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 


“More people walk on 
GoodyearRubber Heels 


than on 


any other 


kind” —which requires 
a factory capacity in 
excess of 400,000 pairs 
of rubber heels a day 


Pmeelel 19S e P Ta  erod 


ee ee eee 


roll of the 


rates on cottonseed from Angel and Davis 
&, Grump Spur, Ala., to Rome. Claims rep- 
aration of $206.29 

No. 21152-—-National. Zine 
of Bartlesville, Okla., wv. Missouri Pacific 
Railroad et al. Requests Commission to 
order establishment of reasonable rates on 
slack coal from Spadra and North Spadra. 
Ark., to Bartlesville. Claims reparation. 

No. 21153—Tannin Corporation of New 
York City vy. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
et al. Asks Commission to require estab- 
lishment of reasonable’ rates on liquid 
quebracho tanning extract from Wilming- 
Del., to'destinations in Virginia, Ten- 
nessee and North Carolina. (Claims repara- 
tion, 

No. 21154—J. M. Card 
Chattanooga, Tenn, v. 
Southern Railroad et al. 
rates on pine automobile shipping blocks 
Chattanooga -to  Qakland, Calif. 
Claims reparation of $674.22. 


Company, Inc., 


Lumber Co. of 
Alabama Great 
Seeks reasonable 


Shipping 


‘Aurnonizen STatrareNts OnLy Are PRESENTED TIEREIN, 
COMMENT 


Pustisney Wrraout 


% 


Bena 


By Tus Uniten States Daiy 


Ocean Rates 


| Boston Declared to Be Handicapped 


Without Differential in Ocean Rates | 


Representatives of Other Atlantic Ports Also Voice Views 
On Proposal to Shipping Board. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


considered the petition for the differen- 
tial at a meeting of its transportation 
committee with the approval of its 
executive committee. 

“Has your association,” he was asked, 
“or your executive committee expressed 
an opinion about the two cent differen- 
tial?” 

“Only the expression that it would be 
a step toward remedying the present 
situation.” 

“Have yod made a study,” Mr. La Roe 
asked, “of how much of your total ton- 
nage would move through Boston ?” 

“T have no detailed figures” the wit- 
ness answered. 

Mr. La Roe asked if it was not true 
that the inland difficulties were not re- 
sponsible for the sitnation described. 
The witness said that some of the mem- 
bers of the association were interested 
in that phase of the problem. 

“Do members of your association use 
Canadian ports?” he was asked by H. J. 
Wagner, of Norfolk, director of the Nor- 
folk-Portsmouth Freight Traffic Bureau. 

“IT cannot say as to that” was the wit- 
ness’ answer. 

He agreed that association was inter- 
ested in the export of textiles among 
other things. 

“You are asking for a two cent dif- 
ferential through Boston and Portiland” 
asked Mr, Wagner. 

“We feél,” he replied, “that we need it 
to complement the tonnage moving 
through other ports.. If we cannot use 
the port of Boston of course we have to 
use other ports.”’ 

“Do you use the port of Boston?” he 
was asked. 

“To a small extent we do.” 


“Do you need the two cent differential 
to meet competition on the North At- 
lantic?” asked Mr. Wagner. 

“Indirectly we do” he replied, “in order 
to get the tonnage through Boston.” 

The witness said that Massachusetts 
tonnage for export amounts to 400,000 
tons a year. 

Mr. Warren read into the record letters 
from the Norton Company of Worcestor 
and another business house in favor of 
better service out of the port of Boston. 


has,” was the reply. | 

Mr. La Roe asked if it was not trie 
that the decline in grain shipments 
through United States is common among 


| all ports. The witness agreed that it was. 


“The differential you, ask for would 


| not help Baltimore?” Mr. La Roe asked, 


| to be changed here? 


“I don’t know as it would hurt Balti- 
more” Mr. O’Toole replied, 

“You understand” Mr. La. Roe con- 
tinued, “that grain rates are not going 


9” 
“I understand” replied Mr. O’Toole 
“that it is an open rate and cannot be 
changed.” 
James Sinclair, chairman of the North 
Atlantic-United Kingdom Conference, 


| asked why, in view of the shorter ocean 
| haul from Boston, “the tramp steamers 
| do not come into Boston.” 


“They do come in” said the witness, 


| pointing out, however, what he regarded 
as disadvantages encountered by th@ 


Irwin L. Spear, secretary of the Mas- | 


sachusetts Division of the New England 
Council, which he said is not a traffic 
organization, said that the situation 
which faces New England today is that 
the part of Boston desires to get back 
the business volume that it had before 
the differential was taken away from it. 
He said that 800 organizations compris- 
ing the council had authorized him to 
say that restoration of the differential 
is the solution of the problem. 

“Can you throw any light on the pos- 
sible diversion of business to Boston 
that might follow?” he was asked. 

“No, sir,” he replied. 

Andrew L. O’Toole, of Boston, grain 


port. 
Charles W. Boynton, Boston, Mass., 
foreign freight agent of the Boston and 


| Maine Railroad. testified that Boston is 


| Giles 


handicapped seriously under present con- 
ditions. He said he had been in foreign 
freight business there for 40 years, and 
that the removal of the differential prac- 
tically “drove us out of business.” 
The effect of the Board’s granting a 
petition, he said, would be to bring about 
additional business out of that port. He 
told of the road’s having 13 offline agen- 
scattered. throughout the country, 


| of efforts to get export business through 


and freight broker, formerly of the Bos- | 


ton & Maine Railroad’s export grain de- 
partment, said that export business 
through the port of Boston has dwindled 
almost to the vanishing point. He said 
that renewal of the differential’ would 
cause steamers to be sent to Boston to 
load eargoes. 
said, is only a skeleton one. 


| ticularly 


At present its service, he | 


Mr. La Roe asked Mr. O’Toole if Bal- | 


timore is not an important port. Mr. 
O'Toole agreed. “And has also suf- 
fered?” he was asked. “It certainly 


THE CITY OF 
INFLUENTIAL AMERICA 


F YOU could build a city of the successful busi- 
ness men and civic leaders of America, your 
city would be the most influential and power- 

ful city in America—its citizens would be the lead- 
ers and pace-setters for all America. It would be a 
city of national influence, of enormous buying 
power and it would set the buying habits for the 


rest of the country. 


Now, The United States Daily has built just 


such a city—The City of Influential America. 


It 


is built upon the common ground of national in- 
terest and broad responsibility—it exists as surely 
as though spotted upon the map. 


Its citizens are the real leaders of American 
progress, drawn from all important cities through- 
out the country. They are the influential, success- 
ful Americans—-the men and women who are driv- 
ing forward, and who are carrying America for- 


ward with them. 


Boston from these points, and of reports 
from the roads agents that it was al- 
most impossible to get it under condi- 
tions as they exist. They told him, he 
said, that they were powerless to com- 
pete with other ports under present con- 
ditions at Boston, and he mentioned par- 
Montreal in this connection. 
They assured him, he stated, that busi- 
ness could be obtained if the differential 
were granted. 

Mr. Boynton quoted the Armour d 
Cudahy companies and other large com- 
mercial enterprises as assuring his road 
of more business through Boston in the 

[Continued on Page 9, Column 4.] 


They are the men and women who turn to The 
United States Daily each day to find out what the 
American Government is doing—to keep in touch 


with national affairs. 


‘These men and women constitute a market which 
is the goal‘of all those who sell. Yet they are hard 


to get at. 


Yet, many shrewd advertisers are getting’ sales 
messages to them by using regular display space in 
The United States Daily, knowing that this news- 
paper has right-of-way to every desk in The City 


of Influential America. 


Sales messages in The 


United States Daily sell products to this difficult 
audience—and open the doors marked “Private” 


for the salesman. 


A MUST Paper for Men of Affairs 


Circulation now in excess of 30,000 net paid A. B. C. 


Sell Influential America and You Sell All America 


Ehe United States Baily 
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PUBLISHED 


urrent Quotations 
In Security Market 
Higher Than in 1927 


ome Recovery After Sharp | 
Decline in June Noted 
In Federal Reserve 
Review. 


Trading on the New York Stock market 
iminished sharply about the middle of 
hdc. but toward the latter part of the | 
onth there was some recovery the 
ederal Reserve Board of New York 
ated in its review of the security mar- 
et of the Second Federal Reserve Dis- 
rict. 

The full text of the Bank’s statement 
overing the security market and new 
nancing operations follows: 


Following the rapid advance of the 
rovious three months, stock prices de- 
lined in June to approximately the levels 
{f early March. The daily turnover on 
Ihe New York Stock Exchange dimin- 
shed sharply, from a high record of 
,200,000 shares on June 12 to between 
000,000 and 2,000,000 shares during the 
latter part of the month. j e 

The extent of the fall in prices is in- 
hicated by a reduction of about 18 points 
r something less than ten per cent 1n | 
fepresentative averages of industrial 
stocks, and by a decline of about ten 
oints or about seven per cent in rail- 
toad shares. Later in the month, there | 
ve some recovery from these levels and | 
torrent qootations for indostrial stocks 
hre about 25 per cent higher than a year 
hgo, while average prices of the rails are 
bnly slightly higher. 

a Bond Prices Decline. 

Corporation bond price averages 
owed another loss of a point during | 

une, and are now 2%% points below the 
highest levels of the year. Ever since 
he first of the year the trend of bond 
prices has been downward in response 

o gradually firming money conditions, 

nd in the last two months, when money 
rates advanced more rapidly, there was a 
correspondingly rapid decline in bond 

rices. 

United States Government obligations 
again declined but the net losses for the 
month were much smaller than in May. 
Foreign bonds continued to decline, and 
about one-half of the active issues sold 
ht new low prices for the year. 

* As a result of difficulty in distribu- 
ting new issues, the creation of new se- 
curities during June proceeded at a much 
‘slower rate than in the previous four 
months. The volume of foreign offerings | 
‘was better maintained than that of do- | 
mestic issues. 
. The principal foreign issues were a 
$70400.000 loan of the Tokyo Electric | 
Light Company, Ltd., yielding 6.80 per 
ent, a $50,000,000 Abitibi Power and | 
Paper Co., Ltd. of Canada issue, to yield 
5.40 per cent and a $25,000,000 Consoli- 
dated Agricultural Loan of German 
Provincial and Communal Banks, priced 
to yield 6.70 per cent, and in addition 
there were numerous other smaller is- 
, about one-half of .which were of 
aes origin. Domestic corporate of- 
erings were considerably smaller than in 
the preceding month; the only sizeable 
domestic issue was one of $26,000,000 of 
Federal Land Bank bonds. 
’ 


Post Offices to Display 
: ° Notices of Bond Issue 


The Postmaster General, Harry S. ! 
New, has requested postmasters to co- 
operate with the Treasury Department 
to facilitate the exchange of Third 
Liberty Bonds for the new issue Trea- 
hiry bond. Postmasters are advised to 
give the Treasuary offering advertising 
space in post office lobbies. 

* The full text of the announcement 
issued July 10, follows: 

The bonds of the Third Liberty Loan 
will be due for payment on September | 
i: 1928, and will not bear interest after 
nat date. The Secretary of the Treasury 


| in 1918 could avail themselves of 


| tion, whose first taxable period preced- | 


| assets as were acquired for production 


j derived from such trade or business un- | 





is now offering to holders of such bonds 
the privilege of exchanging them for a 
new 3% per cent twelve-fifteen year 
ony bond. The new bonds will 
ear interest from July 16, 1928. 

As one. of the means of advising the 
holders of Third Liberty Loan bonds of 
1is exchange offering, the Secretary of 
the Treasury will forward to you a suf- | 
ficient number of display notices to en- | 
able you to place one prominently in the 
obby of your main office and in each 
Station and branch, including all contract 
stations, and it is desired that you im- 
mediately display these notices to the ; 
pest possible advantage. 


Contracts Signed for Mail 
By Air to Canada and Canal 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
the United States line from New Orleans 
to Houston to Laredo, by September 15, 
928. This is contingent on the receipt 
y_ the Mexican government of planes 
prdered from the Stimson Company and 
which have been promised early in 
August. 

* Second Assistant Postmaster General 
Ww. Irving Glover announced July 10 that 
‘negotiations for the establishment of air 
mail service from Brownsville, Texas, to 
sNeexico City, via Tampico, have tempo- | 
@yarily been abandoned. Mr. Glover | 
further declared that he is hopeful that 





tat a later date Mexico will be willing to 
sprovide a further air mail line from 
{Mexico City to Brownsville fo: carrying 
‘first-class mail. 

+; This is in accordaice with legislation 
assed at the last session of Congress 
authorizing the Postmater General to 
megotiate with foreign governments for 
«carrying first-class mail by air. 


Silver Stocks in Shanghai 
Reduced in Week to July 5 | 


Silver stocks in Shanghai on July 5, 
totaled 90,500,000 taels according to a 
report made public July 10, by the De- 
partment of Commerce. The full. text 
pf the report follows; 

+ Of this amount 59,200,000 taels were j 
held in native banks. The figures for 
the previous week were 98,600,000 taels 
and 61,600,000 taels respectively. 

* Sycee silver and silver bars were 
walued at 44,100,000 taels, which rep- 
fYesents an increase of 3,60,000 taels 
since June 28. The actual number of 
thinese silver dollars was 178,500,000, 
ping 12,100,000 less than on June 28. | 
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Taxpayer May Offset Loss in One Year 
Against Profit Made in Later Period 


Equalization of Income Over Space of Time, as Provided 


In Revenue Act, 


BY JOHN J. CLANCY. 
Special Advisory Committee Bureau of | 
Internal Revenue. 

Statutory provision allowing a tax- 
payer to offset a net operating loss 
sustained in one year against profit 
realized in a preceding or succeeding 
year or years, thus equalizing income 
over a period of years, represents one 
of the relief measures afforded by 
Congress in the enactment of the vari- 
ous revenue acts. 

Section 204 of the revenue act of 1918 
provided that if for any taxable year 
beginning after October 31, 1918, and 
ending prior to January 1, 1920, a tax- 
payer sustained a net operating loss he 
might deduct such loss from the net in- 
come of the preceding taxable year, 
and if the loss was in excess of that in- 
come the excess could be deducted from 
the net income of the succeeding tax- 
able year. This provision had the effect 
of offsetting excessive profits realized 
by many taxpayers in 1918 against 
losses sustained in the period after Oc- | 
tober 31, 1918, the last day of the month 
preceding the month in which the armis- 
tice was signed. 

Because of the purpose of section 204, 
only such taxpayers as were in business 
its 
provisions. (See 1 B. T. A. 851; 3 B. T. 
A. 829; 5 B. T. A. 669.) 


Privilege Extended 
fo New Corporations 


The net loss had to be for a full tax- 
able year, and its benefits were not avail- 
able to taxpayers suffering a net loss for 
a taxable period of less than a year as a 
result of a change in its accounting | 
period from calendar to fiscal, or vice 
versa. (See 1 B. T. A. 1062.) 

However, where as a result of affilia- 
tion with another taxpayer during any 
year in the net loss period, for the pur- 
pose of applying its provisions, each 
period in the taxable year in which it 
became affiliated is to be considered as 
a taxable year. (See 5 B. T. A. 792.) 

Likewise, a newly organized corpora- 





ing its taxable year 1919 was less than | 
12 months, is entitled to the net loss 
allowance. (See 1 B. T. A. 1081.) | 
Under the 1918 act (sec. 204) there 
were excluded, in the determination of 
the net loss, deductions allowed corpora- | 
tions under paragraph (6) of subdivision 
(a) of section 234 (dividends from a cor- 
poration subject to the tax) and losses 
on sales of capital assets, excepting such 


of war materials on or after April 6, 
1917. (See 6 B. T. A. 952.) Also in- | 
cluded with gross income was any inter- | 
est received free from taxation. 

In general, the net loss provisions of 
the revenue acts of 1921, 1924, 1926, and | 
1928 are similar to the provisions of the | 
1918 act, except that the subsequent | 
acts, in the case of a corporation, rec- 
ognized all losses on sale of capital as- ; 
sets. used in the .trade or business; so 
much of the depletion deduction based 


on discovery value was disallowed; and | 


the loss was carried forward to the next 
succeeding taxable year and any unex- 
tinguishable balance allowed as a de- | 
duction in the second succeeding taxable 
year. Losses not sustained in a trade | 
or business were deductible to the ex- 
tent of the taxable gains or profits not 


der the 1921 act. It is to be noted that 
under the 1924, 1926, and 1928 acts such 
losses are deductible to the extent of 
such gross profits. 

Under the 1924, 1926, and 1928 acts 
a taxpayer other than a corporation is 





entitled in the computation of his net 


| loss to capital losses only to the extent 


of the capital gains. 


Deduction Is Made 
| 
| 
| 


| Against “Ordinary”? Income 


Under the 1924, 1926 and 1928 acts 
where a taxpayer other than a corpo- 
ration in the second year sustains a 
capital net loss or has a capital net 


Is Explained. 


gain, the net loss is to be carried for- 


ward as a deduction against the “ordi- | 
| United States, 


nary net income,” which is the net in- 
come computed in accordance with the 
act after all items of capital gain, capital 
loss, and capital deductions as defined 
in the act are excluded. 

Under the 1921, 1924, 1926 and 1928 
acts the interest on indebtedness not 
deductible acts as an offset to the non- 
taxable income that is added to gross 
income in determining the net loss. 

Question has arisen as to a corpora- 


tion’s right to the $2,000 specific credit 


provided for in section 236(b) of the 
revenue act of 1921 and whether it 
should be determined before or after 
the net income has been reduced by 
any credit for a loss of a prior year. 
It has been held that a corporation’s 
right to take the credit will depend upon 


the amount to the net income of the |! 


corporation prior to the allowance of any 


; credit for a net loss of a prior year. 


(See I. T. 1725, C. B. II-2, 209; 2 B. T. 
A. 201; 4 B. T. A. 750; 5 B. T. A. 614; 
6 B. T. A. 661.) 


After the rendition by the Board of | 


Tax Appeals of its decision in the ap- 


| peal of American La Dentelle Co. (1 B. 


T. A. 575) considerable doubt existed 
among the bureau members as to the 
application of the principles laid down 
ty Law Opinion 1113 (C. B. III-2, p. 
36) so as to accord with the language 
used by the board in the aforesaid de- 
cision. Several recent rulings by the 
office of the General Counsel have clari- 
fied the situation with regard to the 
applicaion of the net loss provisions of 
the various acts in connection with the 
audit of consolidated cases where com- 
panies become affiliated or leave a con- 


| solidated group, and it is now held that 


the board’s decision applies only to the 
conclusion as to the number of returns 
required and that Law Opinion 1113 


| properly enunciates the principles that 
| are to be followed in such cases, 


Receiver of White River 
Line to Issue Securities 


James A. Cannon, receiver of the 
White River Railroad, has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in Fi- 
nance Docket No. 7004, for authority to 
issue $150,000 of receivers’ certificates, 
at 5 per cent, for the purpose of repair- 
ing damage done by floods and to re- 
store the road to operation. 
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Examine Your 
Time-Honored Practices 


Every business enterprise that exists long 
enough acquires its various traditions. 
Whether or not they are worthy depends on 


the management. 


Modern Accountancy 





Good management looks into the traditions 
of its organization, especially at budget making 
time, and seeks to weed out those that are 
undesirable and thereby gain something in 
resources for perpetuating and strengthening 
those that are worth while. 


The preparation and use of a well-ordered 
budget dictate that expenditures must be 
governed, not by precedent, but by neces- 
sity as indicated and explained by the aims and 
month to month operations of the business. 


Effective budget control is based on Modern 
Accountancy and is a means through which 


serves the creative 


talents of management with the stimulus and 


dependable counsel of timely and exact 


knowledge. 
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Foreign Exchange 


New York, July 10.—The Yederal Re- 
serve Bank of New York, today certified to 
the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
lowing: 

In pursuance of the provision of Section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 


the conversion of foreign currency for the 

purpose of assessment and collection of 

duties upon merchandise imported into the 

we have ascertained and 

hereby certify to you that the buying rates 

in the New York market at noon today for 

cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 

rencies are shown below: 
Country 

Europe: P 

Austria (schilling) 

Belgium (belga) 

Bulgaria (lev: Ces vRDCHOUR EDS 

Czechoslovakia (krone) 

PSOMATe (RECNS) 6s. icccccece 

Englane (pound sterling) .... 

Finland (markka) . 

France (franc) 

Germany (reichsmark) 

Greece (crachma) 

Hungary (pengo) 

SE TIED 6.085.056.0605 senceeese 

Netherlands (Guilder)...cccses: 

Norway (krone) 

Poland (zloty) 

Portugal (escudo) 

Rumania (leu) .. 

Spain (peseta) .... 

Sweden (krona) 

Switzerland (franc) 

Yugoslavia (dinar) .. 

China (Hong Kong dollar) . 

Chine (Shanghai tael) 

China (Mexican dollar) 

China (Yuan doisar) 

India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) 

Singapore (S. S.) dollar. 

Canada (dollar) us 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) 

Argentina (peso) (gold) . 

Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) 

Uruguay (peso) 

Colombia (peso) 

WE RTE Cy ick vad ASCOT EA Ce 


14.0776 
13.9482 
-7204 


486.6369 


3.9165 
23.8686 
1.3008 
17.4351 
5.2426 
40.2846 
26.7480 
11.1830 
4.4520 
-6131 
16.4919 
26.8076 
19.2692 
1.7597 
49.9375 
64.8482 
46.9000 
46.7083 
36.3100 
46.2408 
56.1458 
99.7447 
99.9312 
47.4333 
96.2419 
11.9427 
12.1581 
102.1873 
98.1600 
58.875 


2.9622 | 
26.7580 | 


2.5167 | 
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Finance 


Steel Company Sues to Recover Taxes 
Of More Than Hundred Million Dollars 


Claims; Interest on 


Recovery of $101,582,180 in taxes paid 
‘in 1917, and $9,859,862 in interest, is 
sought by the United States Steel Cor- 
poration and 92 subsidiaries in an ac- 
tion just filed against the Government 
in the Court of Claims of the United 
| States. 

The amount represents almost half of 
the total paid the Federal Government 
by the corporation and its subsidiaries 
| in'that year in income and profits taxes; 
the interest is on the amount sought to 
be recovered over the period since the 
payment was made. 


the taxing authorities in the claims, 
chief among them being the refusal of 
| the Bureau of Internal Revenue to allow 
what the corporation considered to be its 
proper consolidated invested capital. 
The Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
fixed the consolidated invested capital at 
$1,071,655,008; the corporation alleged 
a consolidated invested capital of $1,- 
888,499,562. 

Questions of deductions also entered 
into the corporation’s claims. Among 
the allegations of error in this connec- 
tion are the refusal of the Commissioner 
to allow deductions for expenditures by 
many of the subsidiaries for church pur- 
poses and also the refusal of the Com- 
missioner to permit deductions of 
amounts set aside as bonus payments 
for employes of the corporation. 

The Court of Claims being in recess, 
the case can not be considered by it be- 
fore next winter. 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue 
stated orally that the suit was filed at 





Numerous errors are alleged against | 





Ninety-two Subsidiaries Take Part in Action in Court of 


Amount Is Sought. 


the time in which refunds could be 
asked as the status of limitations here- 


after will bar a court proeeeding. Ne- 
gotiations have been going on between 
the corporation and the Bureau sev- 
eral years, it was announced, but the 
explanation was given that the audit 
of the so-called steel case is of such 
magnitude as to make obviously a slow 
process in arriving at conclusions. 

It was the understanding of the Bu- 
reau that the Steel Corporation had 
moved, therefore, purely to protect its 
rights and make impossible a lapse that 
would permit the statute to bar recovery 
if and. when an adjustment is made of 
the differences in taxes claimed to be 
due. 

Some of the subsidiaries previously 
had filed petitions with the Board of 
Tax Appeals on questions involving the 
same questions as are now placed before 
the Court of Claims. These are likely 
to be delayed, however, according to 
the Bureau, since the reaudit is proceed- 
ing and the statement was made that 
the Steel Corporation and its subsidiaries 
were as anxious as the Bureau to ar- 
rive at a settlement that will properly 
represent the application of the law op- 
erative to the time the taxes were due 
and paid. 

The croporation and its subsidiaries 
paid approximately $217,000,000 in 
taxes for the year 1917, when, accord- 
ing to its announcement, its earnings 
were the largest in its history. The 


amount paid was in excess of 1-12 of | 


all taxes paid by corporations to the 


Federal Government for that year, ac- 


| this time because of the expiration of cording to the Bureau. 


| Investment of trust funds 





U. S.. Treasury 


Statement 


Jaly 7. 
Made Public July 10, 1928. 


Receipts. 


Customs receipts 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax ...... 
Miscellaneous In- 
ternal revenue. . 
Miscellancous receipts.. 


$2,243,749.63 
354,260.28 


824,583.19 
501,520.61 


Total ordinary receipts 3,924,113.71 
Balance previous day.. 229,409,900.80 


233,334,014.51 
Expenditures, 

General expenditures... $6,895,785.79 
Interest on public debt.. 497,665.88 
Refunds of receipts.... 300,189.58 
Panama Canal 115,789.77 

Operations in special] ac- 
8,667.96 


counts 
Adjusted service certifi- 

80,598.98 
133,408.15 


cate fund 
Civil service retirement 
fund 
194,258.87 


Total ordinary expen- 
ditures 
Other public debt expen- 
MATES oeccsee eee 
Balance today 


8,047,831.10 


8,699,617.05 
216,586,566.36 


FOtal ss oes ++ 2838,334,014.51 


Miller Train Control 
Capital Stock 


Co-license Gen’! Railway Sig. 
Bought—Sold—Quoted 
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Disk Wheels 


Oil Refineries 


Confirmation Denied to Foreclosure Sale 


To Trustee for Majority Bondholders | 


—__—_—__———_+¢ 


Objection Expressed — 
By Minority Owner 


Protestant Found to Be En- | 
titled to Share of Proceeds 


of Cash Deal. 


EqQuITABLE TRUST COMPANY, PLAINTIFF, | 
yv. UNITED STATES OIL AND REFINING 
CoMPANY AND EGAso HOLDING CoM- 
PANY, A CORPORATION, DEFENDANTS, 
AND ALBERT E. MAy, INVENTOR. NO. | 
1757 1N Equity, District CouRT FOR 
THE DistRICT OF WYOMING. 

The court, in this case, had under con- 
sideration a petition for confirmation of | 
a sale under a proceeding to foreclose a 
trust deed securing bonds, in the nature | 
of a first mortgage. 

The foreclosure was decreed against | 
the property covered by the mortgage, | 
and the property ordered sold. The 
court had given the trustee the power to 
bid on behalf of all bondholders, but re- 
served the right to decide any matters | 
at issue that might be tendered on ques- | 
tions on confirmation. 

The court explained that the trust 
deed itself lacks any provision by which | 
under its terms the trustee is authorized 
to become a bidder at the sale on behalf 
of bondholders, or thatthe minority of 
said bondholders might be bound by a 
bid on behalf of the majority for other 
than cash. 

Validity of Bidding 

By Trustee Questioned 
The court refused to confirm the sale 

to the trustee. It held “hat the trustee, | 
over the objection of a minority bond- | 
holder, could not be a bidder, at the re- 
quest of the majority bondholders, for 
all bondholders at a sale of the property 
and to offer as portion of his bid, in 
consideration of the sale price, the debt 
secured by the trust deed in licu of 
cash. 

‘here was also a dispute as to 
whether the mortgage could be enforced 
against after-acquired property. The 
mortgage, by the term: of the trust 
deed, was made to include the estate. 
right, title and interest to after-acquired | 
property. The court held that the mort- 
gage was valid and enforcible against 
after-acquired property. 

C. E. Herring, of Omaha, Nebr., for 
plaintiff; Warner, Harris & Buck, of | 
Rochester, N. Y.. for Committee of 
Majority Bondholders; Charles Bat- 
telle, of Omaha, Nebr., and E. E. Wake- 
man, of Newcastle, Wyo., for Albert E. 
May, minorit: bondholder. and Egaso 
Holding Corporation. fee title owners. 

The full text of the memorandum opin- 
ion of Judge Kennedy follows: 

The above entitled cause is before the | 
court upon a petition for confirmation 
of a sale under a proceeding having for 
its purpose the foreclosure of a_ trust 
deed securing bonds in the sum of $150,- 
000. The confirmation i- sought by the 
trustee under the trust deed, plaintiff in 
the suit, and a committee of the major- 
ity bondholders and is opposed by one of 
the minority bondholders and by an un- 
successful bidder at the sale. The title | 
owner also seeks a declaratio of prop- 
erty rights as to certain’ property 
claimed by the trustee to pass under the 
deed of trust. A sale prior to the one 
here involved under the same trust deed 
was had but by agreement of the par- 
ties, owing to uncertainty it: the descrip- 
tion of the premises to be sold, it was 
set aside and a new sale ordered. Such 
prior sale, however, is not in any way 
involved in this controversy. 


Decree Was Entered 


To Foreclose on Property 

The situation here is mesented by the | 
following circumstances: The plaintiff 
as trustee under the trust deed .ecuring 
bonds in the sum of $150,000, which was 
in the nature of a first mortgage upon 
the premises involved, brought this suit | 
at the request of the required number of 
bondholders to foreclose and a decree of 
foreclosure was entered in due course. | 
After the first sale had been set aside ! 
because of the uncertainties in descrip- 
tion of the premises, counsel represent- 
ing a bondholders’ committee appeared 
in court with the counsel for plaintiff | 
and joined in a request for an order that | 
the plaintiff trustee for all the 
bondholders be permitted to bid at the | 
newly ordered sale for and in behalf of 
all said bondholders. 

Such order was made but w ex 
parte so far as the minority bondholders 
was concerned, in that counsel for said 
committee of bondholders did not pur- 
port to actually represent all the bond- 
holders and does not in fact represent 
a considerable portion of said bonds. It 
Was provided by said order that the 
trustee might become a bidder at said 
sale for the benefit of all the bondhold- 
ers in an amount which should not ex- 
ceed the sum found due under the decree 
and that in the event the trustee should 
become the purchaser .f the property, 
should deposit the sum of $20,000 as a 
guarantee of payinent of the costs, ex- 
penses, allowances. accrued taxes and 
liens upon the property, $5,000 of said 
$20,000 to be paid at the time the bid 
Was made and accepted, and the balance 
of $15,000 at or before the confirmation 
of the sale. The record here discloses 
that the committee of bondholders seek- 
ing to have the trustee purchase, repre- 
sented $90,000 ef the $150,000 of bonds 
outstanding. 


Cash Bid Was Made 
On Three of Eight Parcels 

In order to avoid confusion as to the ! 
title to the property which was purport- 
ed to be sold under the foreclosure, the 
amended and substituted decree of fore- 
closure provided that the property 
should be sold in eight parcels so that 
it might bsequently be determined as | 
respect to each parcel, whether or not 
such property was covered by the said | 
trust deed, that instrument being some- 
what uncertain as to description. As to,| 
parcels described as numbers one, two’ | 
and eight, there would seem to be no 
controversy that these were included in 
the trust deed and should pass unde: it. 
As to parcels three to seven, inclusive, 
the question is raised as to wheiver or | 
not thty should be held to be included ! 
within the des*ription of the trust deed 
and being bid upon and sold separately, 
the matter of their disposition will be | 
considered later. 

The recora further shows that one 
Albert E. May is the holder and owner 


as a 


e of $33,500 par value of the $150,000 of | 


| holders. 


| casting where Shaw had it. 


bonds secured by the trust deed being | 
foreclosed, but is not represented by the | 
bondholders’ committee. At the sale 


held on February 25, 1928, one Harry A. 


| May made a bid for parcels one, two and 


eight, admittedly covered by the trust 
deed and in the sum of $30,050, and the 


| plaintiff, bidding by virtue of the order 
| of the court as trustee for all the bond- 


holders, thereupon bid the sum of $75,- | 
000 and the property was struck off as | 
sold to said plaintiff as the highest bid- } 
der. The $5,000 provided by the order 
was deposited with the marshal and it 
is assumed that if the sale be confirmed | 
that the remaining $15,000 would then | 
be deposited by said committee of bond- | 


The bid of Harry A. May of $30,050 ! 
made at the sale was a cash bid while 
the bid of the plaintiff, as has been seen, 
was a bid on behalf of the bondholders | 
represented by the debt secured by the ! 
trust deed being foreclosed and a cash 
payment wa: or is to be in only such an 
amount as is reasonably estimated to 
cover the costs, expenses and taxes due. 
Albert E. May, the holder of the $33,500 
of bonds, now objects to the confirma- 
tion of the sale and by appropriate mo- 
tion presents his objection to the court 
that it be not confirmed and asks al- 
ternatively that if it should be accepted 
and confirmed, that the bidder or the 
bondholders’ committee be required to | 
pay the amount of the bid in cash, or 
that if it be rejected that the cash bid 
of $30,050 be accepted, or, that the sale 
be set aside and a new sale ordered. The 
trust deed itself lacks any provision by 
which under its terms the trustee is au- 
thorized to become a vidder at the sale 
on behalf of the bondholders, or that the 
minoritv of said bondholders might be 
bound by any bid on behalf of the ma- 
jority for other than cash. 

By this outline of the facts the ques- 
tion is fairly raised as to whether or not 
the court may authorize, lacking a pro- 
vision in the trust deed, a trustee to be- | 
come a bidder for all the bondholders at 
a sale of the property and to offer as a 
portion of said bid in consideration of 
the sale price the debt secured by the | 
trust deed -in lieu of cash. Briefs have | 
been presented and it seems that the re- 
search of counsel furnishes an economy 
of decisions upon the print involved. A 


decision of one State court. May Aug 
Lumber Co. v. Scranton Trust Co., 8&7 


Pasvnt Caine Denied | 
On Device for Damper 


Court States Location in Ex- 
tension of Fireplace Is 
Not Invention. 


PEERLESS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, | 
APPELLANT, V. CHATTANOOGA FOUNDRY 
AND ROOFING COMPANY. No. 4919, | 
CrrcuIT CouRT OF APPEALS FOR THE 
SIXTH CIRCUIT. 

Claims 1 and 4 of Patent No. 1011598 | 
for 2 fireplace damper were held in- 
valid. 1 

The claims locate the damper actuat- 
ing mechanism in a “pocket extension” 
at one side of the opening within the 
body, and the Patent to Shaw 697893 
shows such an extension but with a par- 
tition separating it from the opening, it 
Was stated. The court held no invention 
would be involved in removing the par- 
tition. 

Appeal from the District Court 
the Eastern District of Tennessee. 

Before Denison, Moorman and Knap- 
pen, Circuit Judges. The opinion of the 
court, delivered by Judge Moorman, fol- 
lows in full text: 

Suit for infringement 
Patent No. 1011598 for a 
damper issued September 12, 1911. 
Claims 1 and 4 are involved. They are | 
alike in the elements called for, the dif- | 
ference being that Claim 4 is specifically 
limited in its operating means. Claim 1 
calls for “A fireplace damper, having a | 
body adapted to be set in the masonry 
of a fireplace and provided with a 
pocket extension at one side opening 


for 


of the Fitch 


fireplace 


| within the body, a pivotal door hung in }| 


said body, and door-actuating mechan- 
ism arranged within the pocket exten- 
sion of the body beneath the door and 
accessible from within the fireplace be- 
low the body without displacing the 
body.” : 
“Pocket Extension” Used. 

Both of the claims locate the actuating 
mechanism in what they call a “pocket 
extension.” It is in this location that 
appellant claims there is invention. ; 
Prior to Fitch the actuating mechanism ! 
had been located near the center of the 


opening of the casting, where it was di- | 


rectly exposed to the heat and soot, or 
outside the casting, where it was inac- 
cessible or at least accessible with great 
difficulty after the damper had been built 
in the chimney. 

The arrangement which Fitch made, 
as appellant claims, has the advantage, 
in the one case, of lessening the ex- 
posure, and in the other, of making the 
mechanism more accessible and easier to 
repair. It is not, however, different in 
its location from Shaw, No. 
Shaw, it is true, had the additional ele- 
ment of a partition between the actuat- 
ing mechanism and the casting; but if 
this partition were taken out, his device 
would be practically the same as 
Fitch’s, _ 

No Invention Found. 

_The claims refer to “a pocket exten- 
— “an integvwr pocket-like exten- 
sion. 
that Fitch’s construction did not have a 
pocket extension, but that he had simply 
contracted the end of the casting around 
the actuating mechanism. The plain- 
tiff’s expert testified that the novelty in 


Fitch consisted of the pocket-like exten- | 
sion which was substantially the draw- | 


ing in of the side walls of the frame and 
forming a part of the chamber of less 
width. It not important, we think, 
what this space is called, as what Fitch 
did was to place his mechanism in a 
chamber accessible through the casting. 
He did nothing but remove the partition 
between the chamber housing 
mechanism and the opening in the cast- 
ing, or in other words, he put the open- 


1S 


ing of the chamber on the side or bot- | 
| tom 


into the interior of the casting 
rather than on the top and outside the 


ion this was not invention, 
The decree is affirmed. 
June 12, 1928. 


| the 


' quoted. 


| sulting 


| the common 


697893. | 


The lower court was of opinion | 


Shaw’s | mortgage 


In our opin- | 


Mortgage Covers 


After-Acquired Land | 


Clause Held to Be Valid by | 


Court in Equity Pro- 
ceeding. 


Alt. 


conclusion contended for by the bond- 


| holders’ committee, to the effect that a 


trustee under the circumstances may be 


authorized to bid at such a sale, using | 


the debt represented by the bonds in 


| payment of the price bid, in which trans- | 
action the trustee then becomes the pur- | 
| chaser of the property, still holding it, | 
for future disposition as such | 


however, 
representative cf all the bondholders. 


In subsequent litigation, however, it | 
appears that this plan worked out rather | 


disastrously, as upon a subsequent sale 


of the property a loss was experienced | 


inasmuch as the property did not bring 


within a third of the amount of a cash | 


bid received upon the first sale. I am 
unable to bring myself into accord with 


the reasoning 0° the court in the case | 


cited. 


As it appears to me, the purchaser and 


holder of bonds had the right and rea- 
son to expect that if there were a de- 
Jault in the payment of bonds under the 
trust deed, that in case of foreclosure 


the property coverea would be sold and | 
; that he would receive his proportionate | 


amount which the property realized in 
cash, and moreover I believe that this 
should be his right. 

If the proposed plan is adopted, he be- 
comes unwillingly bound to cast his 
fortunes with the majority of the bond- 


holders and to be subjected to the sub- | 


sequent hazards of a greater loss than 
he would sustain by a sale in regular 
course for cash. In addition to this, we 
are confronted with the cumbersome and 
annoying circumstance of the court still 
ncessarily retaining jurisdiction of the 


| case for the purpose of authorizing and | 


supervising future sales of the property 
by the trustee. 

A decision of the Supreme Court in 
ihe case of Sage v. Central Railroad Co., 


. $9 U. S. 334, is one in which that high ' 
legality of a trust | 


court sustains the 
deed which had a provision authorizing 
purchase of 
trustee upon foreclosure for the benefit 


of bondholders, including the sale of the | 
property by the truste subsequently to a | 


newly organized company by a majority 
of the bondholders. The 


is questionable where 
therized by the trust deed, it certainly 


; ought not to be read into the instrument 


as a power incident to the trusteeship 
or one that he court could confer upon 
the trustees. At page 340, 341, appears 
the following language: 

“Thirdly, another evil, that observa- 
tion shows to be very frequent, is that 
the arrangements for purchasing the 
mortgaged property and organizing a 


new company, desired by the majority of | 


the bondholders, and which would be for 


the equal benefit of all, are resisted by | 
a small majority, unless they, the mi- | 


nority, are paid in full, or superior ad- 
vantages are conceded to them, at the 
expense of their fellows. 

“It was in view of all this that the 
first-mortgaged bondholders entered into 


‘ the agreements contained in the mort- 
have | 


gage—the agreements which we 
They provided that there should 
be no judicial sale for cash, unless the 
amount bidden at the sale should equal 


the sum due and secured by the mort- } 


gage. Instead of such a sale they pro- 
vided a method by which all the bond- 


holders with equal rights might effect | 
| @ reorganiaztion of the indebted corpora- | 


tion, and become the owners of the 


| franchises and property mortgaged. 
, Agreement Provided 


For New Corporation 

“This mode was the creation of a new 
corporation in which the property should 
be vested, for the equal benefit of all 
the holders of the bonds, thus preventing 
any minority of any bondholders from 


; demanding that their wishes and inter- 
to ! 


ests should be given a preference 
those of others in like condition, or that 
they should be paid in whole, or in part, 
in cash, 
intended to guard against the evils re- 
from the want of. unanimity 
among those whose rights were exactly 


| the same, and the possible necessity of 


raising money to pay off nonassenting 
holders of the bonds. It was to secure 
interests of all the bond- 
in such a manner that none 
obtain an advantage over the 


holders, 
should 


| others, that it was agreed the purchase 


might be made by the trustee on account 
of all, and that the subsequent disposi- 
tion of the subject of 
should be for the common benefit of all. 

“To carry out these intentions a ma- 


jority of the bondholders was empowered | 
| to act controllingly for the entire body, 


in matters respecting the purchase and 
disposition of the property purchased, 


subject, to the limitation that the pur- | 
| chase, if made by the trustee, should be 
| for the use and benefit of the outstand- 


ing bonds; should be organized for their 
benefit, on such terms, conditions, and 
limitations as the holders of a majority 
of the outstanding bonds should request 
or direct. This agreement, though un- 
usual, was a reasonable one. While 
prevented a small minority of the bond- 
holders from forcing unreasonable and 
inequitable concessions from the ma- 


jority, it did not empower that majority | 


to crush out the rights of the minority, 
or subject them to any disadvantage. 


authorized only such arrangements as 


} would inure equally to the benefit alike 


of the majority and the minority. 

“Such was the contract and such the 
power conferred upon a majority of the 
bondholders. It was 
which the bills brought before the Cir- 
cuit Court for a decree. In view of its 
provisions we cannot think it was error 
to decree, as the court did, ‘that 
mortgaged property snould be soid to 
the highest and best bidder, and that the 


| trustee should be authorized and directed 


to bid at the sale, as truste for the first- 
bondholders, at least 
amount of principal and interest of the 
first-mortgage bonds.” 


After what the court there says with | 


reference to the difficulties which arise 
between minority and majority stock- 


holders where the minority insist upon | 


the liquidation of their rights in cash, 
with no express power to bind them in 
the instrument under which their rights 


(Penn.) 843, seems to sustain the |} 


the property by the | 


language of | 
this opinion it would seem rather justi- | 
fies the conclusion that if its legality | 
specifically au- | 
| but . 
conferred in the instrument, is the case 


the purchase | 


@ ' 
It | 


It | 


such a contract | 


the | 


the | 
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M2®RTGAGEs: Construction and Operation: After-Acquired Property.—A 
mortgage in the form of a trust deed on property described as a “refining 
site and tank farm * * *, including equipment and pumps,” 


which mortgage, 


by the terms of the trust deed, includes the estate, right, title and interest 
te sfter-acquired property is valid and enforcible in equity as against after- 
acquired real estate in the vicinity of the refining plant, intended as additions 


ment.—Equitable Trust Co. v. 
Court for the District of 
(Volume III). 


to the tank farm or other refining uses, and after-acquired tanks and equip- 
U. S. Oil and Refining Co. et al. 
Wyoming.)—Yearly 


(District 


Index Page 1208, Col. 1 


N ORTGAGES: Foreciosure: 


Trust Deed: Sale of Property: Bid by Trustee: 


Rights of Majority and Minority Bondholders Under Trust Deed.—Where 
foreclosure of trust deed securing bonds, in nature of first mortgage, was 
decreed against certain property, and the property ordered sold; and trust 
deed itself lacks any provision by which under its terms the trustee is author- 
ized to become a bidder at sale on behalf of bondholders, or that minority of 
said bondholders might be bound by bid on behalf of majority for other than 
eash, held: Court may not authorize trustee, over objection of minority bond- 
holder, to become a bidder, at request of majority bondholders, for all bond- 
holders at a sale of property and to offer as portion of said bid in considera- 
tion of sale price the debt secured by the trust deed in lieu of cash, since pur- 
chaser and holder of bonds has the right, if there be a default in payment 
of bonds under the trust deed, to receive his proportionate a@mount which 
the property, upon foreclosure, would realize in cash.—Equitable Trust Co. 


¥. Ue 8. 


Oil and Refining Co. et al. 


(District Court for the District of 


Wyoming.)—Yearly Index Page 1208, Col. 1 (Volume III.) 


Patents 


PATENTS: Validity: 


Disk Wheels for Automobiles.—A disk wheel com- 


prising a main disk and two supplementary disks, one on each side and 


in yielding engagement with the main disk, held: 


Valid over a disk wheel 


having a supplementary disk on one side only, as being for more than a 


mere duplication of parts. 
Corporation v. Hoffman. 


Claims 1, 2 and 8 of Patent 1353161.—Motor Wheel 
(Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit, 


1928.)—Yearly Index Page 1208, Col. 6 (Volume III.) 





ATENTS: Infringement: Disk Wheels for Automobiles.—Where appellee’s 
disk wheel comprised a main disk and two supplementary disks, one on 
each side and in yielding engagement with the main disk, and appellant em- 
ployed a similar arrangement except that his inner supplementary disk was 
so formed as to constitute a brake band and a brake drum enclosure, held: 


‘ore 
« Vilalllis 


Appellant infringed 
Corporation v. Hoffman. 


i, Z2 and 8 of Patent 1353161.—Motor Wheel 
(Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit, 


1928.)—Yearly Index Page 1208, Col. 6 (Volume III.) 


ATENTS: Invention: Fireplace Damper.—Where claims 1 and 4, Patent 
1011598, locate the damper actuating mechanism at one side of the opening 
within the body, and Patent to Shaw, 697893, shows such an extension but 


with a partition separating it from the opening, held: 


No invention would 


be involved in removing the partition in the Shaw construction; claims 1 and 


4 are invalid—Peerless Manufacturing Company v. 4 ga 
(Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit, 1928.) 


and Roofing Company. 


Chattanooga Foundry 


—Yearly Index Page 1208, Col. 2 (Volume III.) 


arise, 


tion at length, if the challenged right 
might be justified under ; 
power. The situation there discussed, 
without the power and authority 


at bar. The order authorizing the trustee 
to bid at the sale for the benefit of all 


| the bondholders in this case, reserved the 
| right to the court to decide any mat- 


ters at issue that might be tendered on 


| questions of confirmation. 
| Confirmation of Sale 


To Trustee Is Denied 

By the foregoing I ‘have reached the 
conclusion that the sale cannot be con- 
firmed in the trustee in its present form, 


| except upon what is equivalent to a cash 


bid by the trustee with money to be 


| furnished by the majority, bondholders 
| constituting the bondholders’ committee. | 


Reverting now to parcels three, four, 
five, six, and seven, which were sold 


separately under the decree of the court | 


as purporting to be covered by the trust 
deed, a dispute has arisen between the 
trustee, the majority bondholders, and 


foreclosure of a junior morigage cover- 
ing both the disputed 
property. 


under a clause in the mortgage, which 


' yeads as follows: : 
“Together with all and singular the | 


tenements, hereditaments, and appurte- 


| nances belonging to the property hereby | 
| conveyed, or in any wise thereto apper- 
| taining, and the reversions, remainders, 


tolls, incomes, rents, issues, and profits 
thereof; and also all the estate, right, 


| title, interest, propertq, possession, claim 


and demand whatsoever, as well in law 
as in equity, of the party of the first 
part, of, in and to the same, and any 


. . ' 
| and every part thereof, with the appur- | 
So the agreement was in part | 


tenances, and also all and every other 
estate, right, title and interest, property 


; : | 
and appurtenances which the said party | 


of the first part may hereafter acquire.” 

This undoubtedly, like the foregoing 
question, is a close one and must be de- 
cided upon what reasonably might be 


considered to be the intent of the parties | 


in regard to such property being in- 
cluded, as it comes within a class known 
to the law as “after-acquired property.” 
In 41 C. J. 373, paragraph 156, the gen- 
eral rule is laid down in the following 
language: 

“The general rule at law 
erty to be acquired in futuro is void. 
Such a mortgage, however, apt words 


parties, is valid in equity as between the 
parties and will be regarded as attach- 
ing to the newly acquired property as 
it comes itno the mortgagor’s hands.” 


Equitable Rights 


Of Parties Considered 

This is a proceeding in equity and 
therefore the equitable rights of 
parties should be taken into considera- 
| tion. As applied to after-acquired prop- 
erty by railroad corporations the Su- 
preme Court, speaking through Mr. Jus- 
tice Field im the case of Thompson v. 
' Valley Railroad Co., 132 U. S. 68, at 
page 73, says: 

“The validity of mortgages of 
| character by railroad companies upon 
leproperty which may be subsequently ac- 
; quired is not an open question now. It 
| has been affirmed by adjudications of 
the highest courts of the States as well 
as by this court. Indeed, in a majority 
| of cases, mortgages by such companies 
| upon their roads and appurtenances have 
been executed for the purpose of raising 
| the necessary means to construct the 
roads; and sometimes, indeed, when the 
times of such roads had only been sur- 
| veyed.” 


{ passing upon a similar question with re- 
lation to a ship building corporation, 
although with a somewhat different 
clause purporting to cover “after-ac- 
which is analyzed 


in the syllabus of 


Shooting Island S, Co. v. Standard Ship- | 


building Corporation, 293 Fed. 706, in 
the following language: 


it is difficult to conceive why the | 
court would be discussing such a situa- | 


an implied 


and undisputed } 
The property is claimed by ! 
the trustee and the majority bondholders | 





| at. 


that | 





“A mortgage of after-acquired prop- 
erty is valid and enforceable in equity, 
but is subject to the qualification that 
it attaches only to the interest acquired 
by the mortgagor, and, if that interest 
is Subject to prior liens, the mortgage is 
also subject to such liens.” 


Says Rule for Carriers 
Should Apply to Refiners 


I am unable to understand why a rule 
which would apply to railroad and 


| shipping corporations should not as log- 


ically apply to a corporation organized 
for the purpose of producing and refining 
oil, such being the object of the defend- 
ant corporation. The specific description 
of the property in the trust deed is pre- 
ceded by the phrase’ “refining site and 
tank farm described as follows.” The 
description also specifies “including 
equipment and pumps.” Parcels three, 
four and five being after-acquired real 
estate in the vicinity of the refining plant 
proper, may reasonably be presumed to 
have been intended by the defendant 
corporation as additions for tank farm 
or other refining uses. Parcel number 


| Six is a tank located upon the adjacent 
he prior purchaser of the property upon | 


real estate not belonging to the defend- 
ant corporation but placed there under 
agreement with other parties. I am of 
the opinion that it would properly come 
within the terms of equipment, and in- 
asmuch as oil tanks are frequently moved 


| about from one place to another ought 


not to be held to have become part of the 
real estate upon which it is located. It 
should likewise be held to be included 
within the terms of the trust deed and 
covered by it as after-acquired property. 

Parcel numbef seven consists of vari- 
ous tools, engines and paraphernalia usu- 
ally employed in and about a refining 
plant, and in my opinion they are clearly 
pertinent to the property specifically cov- 
ered by the trust deed, are part of the 
equipment and although they may have 
been after-acquired they are bound under 
In addition to the foregoing it may 
be said that those who have acquired 
the title to property under a subsequent 


| trust deed had full notice and knowledge 


by virtue of the trust deed here in suit; 
that the after-acquired property of the 
defendant corporation was covered and 
so made the purchase at their peril, and 


| at least cannot complain that they were 
| not advised of the claim which prabably 


would be made; that it was included 


| within and would pass under the senior 
| trust deed. 
is that a | 


, mortgage which purports to grant prop- | $200 and the Equitable Trust Company 


At the sale of these parcels, upon par- 
cel three Harry A. May bid the sum of 


the sum of $500; upon parcel number 


being used to express the intent of the | four Harry A. May bid the sum of $2,000 


and the Trust Company the sum of 
$5,000; upon parcel number five May bid 
the sum of $500 and the Trust Company 
the sum of $3,000; upon parcel number 
six Mav bid the sum of $1,000 and the 
Trust Company the sum of $1,500; and 
upon parcel number seven May bid the 
sum of $1,180 and the Trust Company, 


j ne 7 9 
the | the sum of $1,200. 


Considers All Bids 
For Property as Cash Offers 


This property having been considered 
by the court to have been covered by the 
trust deed under the after-acquired prop- 
erty clause, any bids for it should be 
considered as cash bids the same as for 
parcels one, two and eight. The total 
bids for parcels three, four, five, six and 
seven made by the trustee for the benefit 
o fthe majority bondholders amount to 
$11,200, which added to the bid made 
by the trustee for parcels one, two and 
eight of $75,000, make a total bid by the 


| plaintiff for the entire property of $86,- 


200. The combined cash bids of Harry 
A. May for parcels three, four, five, six 
and seven amount to $4,880, which to- 
gether with the $30,050 cash bid made 
for pareels one, two and eight, make a 


} ' total of $34,930. 
The Third Circuit Court of Appeals in | $ 


Inasmuch as the amount to be de- 


| posited under the terms of a cash bid 


would partially revert to the bondholders 
represented by the bondholders’ commit- 


says ; '-ac- | tee, it would be an idle thing to require 
quired” property, rendered its decision | 


them to desxosit monev which would sub- 
sequently be returned to them through 
the administration of the court of the 
proceeds, and which in addition might 
work_a hardship upon them, This may 
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Patents 


Wheel Disk Supported by Lateral Disks 
Provides Resiliency Held to Be New in Art 


Patent Declared to Be Valid and Infringed by Device Con 
structed on Same Principle. 


Moror WHEEL CORPORATION, APPELLANT, 
vy. HoFFMAN, APPELLEE. No. 4803, Cir- 
curt Court oF APPEALS FOR THE SIXTH 
CIRCUIT. . 

Claims 1, 2 and 8 of Patent 1353161, 
for a disk wheel for automobiles, were 
held valid and infringed. 


A disk wheel having two supplemen- | 
tary disks, one upon each side, and each | 


having its edge free to bear 


against | 


the surface of the main disk, was held | 
patentable over a main disk supported | 
on one side only by a supplementary | 


disk. 


Appellant, employing a structure simi- | 


lar to patentee’s, except that his inner 
disk was so formed as i constitute a 
brake band and a brake drum enclosure, 


| was held to be an infringer. 


Cromwell, Greist & Warden, of 


lants; George Rex Frye, of Detroit, 


Mich., for appellee. 


Appeal from the District Court for the 


Eastern District of Michigan. Before 


Denison, Moorman and Knappen, Circuit | 


Judges. 


Judge Denison, follows in full text: 


This is the usual infringement = | 
as elaims 2 and 8 of patent No. | : 1 
based on claims 1, Dp | mounted on the hub, adjacent to the i 


1353161, issued to Hoffman, for a disk 


wheel for automobiles. The district court | 


held that the patent was valid and that 
these three claims were infringed. 


| Disk Supported 


By Lateral Disks 
The general construction was familiar, 
by which a metallic disk was substituted 


for the spokes of an autcmobile wheel. | 


The disk was centrally carried by the 
hub, and peripherally carried a vi 
ceive the tire. The pra:tical problem 
demanded the combination of the ex- 
tremest possible strength a.d lightness. 

It was old to make this dis : 
at the center and tapering to the outside. 


It was old to support ' by supn!. mentary | 


disks for less diameter, clamped at the 
hub either inside the main disk or out- 


side, or both, the supplementary disks | 


being at their outer edge riveted or 


welded to the main disk 


supplementary disk the edges of which 
were free. 


side, and each having its edge free 


to bear against or move upon the surface | i 
| problematical. 
theory of invention was that he produced | 
a structure operating upon the theory of | 


of the main spring. His substantial 


the leaves of a spring. a 
An obvious -uestion of patentability 
is raised by the fact that, in a broad 


sense, Hoffman has only put upon both | 


sides of the main disk supvorting means 


familiar as applied to one side; and, ordi- | 44, dege of the hub flange. 


Dunbar v. Moers, | ant’s form the extension is perhaps on@ 
- v. Mers, | 


narily, patentability is not to be found 
in such duplication. : 
94 U. S. 197. Counsel for appellant did 
not distinctly present or 


something -.ore than mere dup.ication. 
There are plain objections on the 
score of cost and weight against usi * 


a third disk, and the practical difficulty | it would be negligible; yet in the assem 


in finding a place for it in this assembly 
may have been great; we can not assume 
it was easy. 


automobile wheel is subject are extra- 
ordinary, and expedients suitable to ordi- 


nary mechanism may Often be unsuitable | 
in this field, and for that reason be natu- | 


rally rejected by the skilled workman. 


To limit the lateral motion of the main | 


disk, as would be done by the second 
support, might even be harmful. There 
is no evidence on this subject. It does 


appear that for many years a free-edge | 


supporting disk had been used upon’one 


side, originally in railway car wheels | 


and later in disk automobile wheels, and 
that a considerable variety of patents 
had issued, but no one had ever under- 
taken to apply the support on both sides 
and under opposite tension. 

In this state of the record, we do not 
feel authorized to say that there was in 
the device nothing novel except that 


partially be avoided by allowing the com- | 


mittee of bondholders representing $90,- 
000 of the outstanding bonds to deposit 
a sufficient amourt to pay the minority 


bondholders their proportionate —_— | 
The | 
total bid by the trustee for these bond- | 


of the best »roceeds of the sale. 


and reserving 
expenses, costs 


being $86,200 
$20,000 for 


holders 
therefrom 


and taxes, leaves a balance of $66,200. 
This apportioned pro rata among the | 


total bondholders of $150,000 would pro- 
duce a dividend of 44 2-15 per cent. 
There being $60,000 of bonds held by the 
minority bondholders, the amount to be 
paid them would be $26,480. ‘Adding to 


this latter amount the sum of $20,000 for | 


expenses, costs and taxes, there would 
be an aggregate total of $46,480. 
amount the majority bondholders and 
the trustee may deposit within thirty 


Chi- | 
cago, and Whittemore, Hulbert, Whitte- | 
more & Belknap, of Detroit, for appel- | 


to re- | 


thickest | 


It was old to | 
support one side of che main disk by a | 


<rgue this | 
view, and such tack otigm that there is | Peaved and has been supplanted by rigid 
press 


The character and extent | 
of the shocks and strains to which an | 





| as stated. 





This 


days from the date of this memorandum | 


and the sale will thereupon be confirmed 
in the trustee as such for said majority 
bondholders who will then have the 


power to control the trustee as to his | 


future action in the premises. 
the minority bondholders, or those not 
represented by said committee may 
therefore file their claims with the clerk 


| of the court for their pro rata share of 


| 


| 


the bonds held by them, upon the basis 
indicated within six months from 
date of this memorandum. 

All of said minority bondholders who 
do not so file claims for their propor- 


All of | 


the | 


tionate amount within six months will be | 


held to have cast their lot with the 
majority bondholders and shall be recog- 


nized by them as equitable holders in | 


the property in proportion to the bonds 
held by them and the unexpendec money 
in the hands of the clerk will thereupon 


be returned to said trustee for the bene- | 


fit of the majority bondholders. In the 
event the plaintiff and said majority 
bondholders fail to make the required 
deposit within the time stated, then the 
said Harry A. May, he being the next 
highest bidder at said sale, may deposit 
the amount of his combined bids for said 
property, to wit: $34,930 and the sale 
will thereupon be confirmed in him. 
in the event that the said Harry FE. May 
fails to deposit the amou. of his said 


And | 


combined bids within the time stated, the | 


court will by appropriate order set aside 


the sale and direct a new sale made of | 


the mortgaged premises. 
The court considers that in handling 


[Continued on .Page 9, Column 1.] 


| one chiefly argued. C! 
| be represented by claim 


mere duplication, which is obviously 
patentable. Herein we concur In the 
sult obtained by the district judge, af 


/ more elaborate discussion. 


The question of infringement is { 
Claims 1 and 2 m 
2, which read 

“A disk type wheel for vehicles, incl 
ing a hub, a [rim] supporting disk 
cured on said hub, and a disk mount 
adjacent to said supporting disk on,@a 
side thereof, and in free engagper 
therewith, for yieldingly reinforcing s¢ 
supporting disk against lateral or rad 
stress.” 


Principle Duplicated 
And Infringement Found 


Claim 1 expresses the idea by calli 
for “yielding bracing means _ free 
mounted adjacent to each side of sa 
disk for resiliently bracing said dis 
The phrases “resiliently bracing” aj 
“vielding reinforcing” present the di 
puted question. 

The defendant supports the inside 
its main disk on the rear wheel by 
adjusting the parts and setting up t} 
hub flange that the main disk is clamp 


| under tension against the edge of t 


inion of the court, delivered by | 1 1 
a | avoided merely by this expedient. 


brake band. Clearly infringement is n 


The cross-sections make it plain th 
defendant has an inner supporting dig 


side of the main disk, and curved aw: 
and then back into free contact wit 


| the main disk, so that it appears to be t 


inner supplementary disk of the eB 
The outer edge of this disk defenda 
turns horizontally and develops into t 
brake band, and the side of the disk bq 
comes one side of the brake drum e 
closure. 

As to the front wheels, this disk servé 
only the purpose of the correspondin 
one in the patent. On the rear whee 
defendant uses the same disk modifie 
The modifi ion is impo1 
tant only if the disk thereby ceases t 
be a “yielding bracing means” or t 
serve the office-“yieldingly reinforcing 
the main disk. 

The defendant claims that the brak 
drum, as an entirety, is rigid. Tests a 
cepted by the trial judge show that unde 
a side strain there was relative motior 
as between the disk and contacting poi 
of the brake band, of 1/10 of an inch 
This is plainly enough to constitute 


| yielding as compared with a rigid sup 
Hoffman for the first time employed 
two supplementary disks, ene upon each 


port at this point. 

Indeed, defendant’s argument is cen 
tered on its outer disk, where the exist 
ence of yielding support is much moy 
In shape the outer dis] 
responds generally to the outer disk o 
the patent, save for its diameter. 


Resiliency Achieved 
By Supporting Disk > 
The patent drawing indicates an oute 


disk extending three or four inches fron 
In defend 


inch. By reason of the lesser diameter thd 
flexibility of the outer edge is minimized 
Defendant says this quality has disap 


ity. Undoubtedly the resiliency is ved: 
small, and the relative motion as betwee 
the two disks, under a heavy latera 
strain, is so little that for some purposes 


bly, in practical use, this amount of rela 
tive motion would or might shear th 
rivets or tear ordinary fastenings. 

The distinction between an attached 
disk and one with free edges remains 
The matter of resiliency must always 
be relative. If there is enough to be 
substantially useful, as distinguished 
from positive relative immobility, the 
function is performed, even though no 


| so well as if the resiliency was greater. 


So far as we can see defendant had 
no satisfactory reason for using this 
outside disk, and for using it in precisely 
the form it adopted, after considerable 
use of other forms, except to get the 
benefit of an outside support which, in 
connection with the shape of its main 
disk and the application of the inner 
support, would be yielding enough to &@s 
to lessen the dangers of absolute rigidity. 
The reason advanced is that it serves 
only as an enlargement of the hub flange 
in order to adapt it to varying main 
disks. This reason is not convincing. 

The trial judge observed for two days 
extensive experiments and tests con- 


| ducted by both parties in the laboratory 
| and in open court, and reached the cof 


clusion that the outer disk did give a 
substantial degree of resilient support, 
and that to do that was the purpose, or 
one of the purposes, of its specific form. 
We are not satisfied to overrule this 
specific conclusion. which is peculiarly 
one of fact; indeed, we strongly incline 
to the same conclusion. 

There is rather less doubt as to claim 
8. It calls for “resilient disks so dished 


| as to be set up against opposite sides 


of the [rim] supporting disk under on- 
nositely directed tension, whereby said 
[rim] supporting disk would be firmlv 
braced and supported against lateral 
strain.” 

In this claim the resiliency of the sup- 
port is not expressly specified, though 
doubtless it must be implied there is no 
rigid attachment at the edges of the 
smaller disks, because it is to be dished 
shape which causes the functional action. 
The device, as so claimed, was new. The 
use of the dished form on opposite sides 
of the main disk to produce an onvositely 
directed tension is not shown in the pyr 
art. : 
Defendant’s outer disk is distinctly o 
a dished form, following the dishing of 
th emain disk, and when it, is set up bv 
the hub flange its outer edge we think 
does: exert a tension on the main disk 
opposite to that exercised by the inner 
supporting disk cr drum face. As to this 
claim also we agree with the trial court. 

The decree is affirmed. The order of 
reference to the master should direct him 
that, if there is no established rovalty, 
he shall ascertain and renori what a 
reasonable royalty would be, in order 
that the court might have sucha a meas- 
ure readv for use if desired. 

June 30, 1928. 
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Partners Are Entitled to Credits 
For Foreign Taxes on Their Business 


anadian and British Assessments Paid by Individuals in 
Respective Shares. 


[Continued from Page 5.]J 


n such penal sum as the Commissioner 
may require, conditioned for the payment 


by the taxpayer of any amount of tax j 


ound due upon any such redetermina- 
jon; and the bond herein prescribed shall 
ontain such further conditions as the 
ommissioner may require.” 

A taxpayer is permitted by subdivi- 
Bion (b) of Section 222 to accrue such 
foreign taxes where his books are kept 
On an accrual basis. See Mead Cycle 

ompany, 10 B. T. A. , promulgated 
Hgebruary 20, 1928. 

meet the facts of this proceeding, 
we should, under the provisions of Sec- 
tion 200, substitute in Section 222(a) 
(4) the term “accrued” for the term 
“paid.” 
the accrued taxes therein referred to are 
the taxes due from the partnership. 

The taxes there referred to are taxes 
of partnership. 


that he pays or accrues the taxes, but on 


the condition that the partnership pays | 


or accrues the taxes. 


No valid di-tinction can be drawn in | 
such a case between taxes actually paid | 


iby the partnership and those which it 
accrues. In both cases, the individual 
partner is entitled to the credit. To 
deny petitioners the right to these 
credits on the sole ground that the 
credits pertaine. to the individual part- 
ners, who were on a cash basis, would 
be to read into the statute words which 
are not there, to introduce a new element 
into the scheme of taxation of partner- 
ship income, to separate from the part- 
ngrship income the vital factor of part- 

ership taxes the deduction of which is 
denied by Section 214(a)(3), to distort 
the partnership income, «nd finally to in- 
flict the wroug which Congress sought to 


remedy, the double taxation of the same | 


income for the same year. 
|Partnership Cannot Accrue 
Liabilities of Individuals 

Of course a partnership can accrue 

only liabilities of the partnership. It 
cannot accrue liabilities of the individual 
partners. This brings 1s to the ques- 
tion whether the British and the Cana- 
‘din: income taxes involved herein were 
the liabilities of the partnership or of 
the individual partners. These taxes 
were imposed under statutes of foreign 
‘countries. Such statutes do not prove 
themselves, but must be proven as facts. 
The same is true of the unwritten law 
‘of such countries. Jones on Evidence, 
Sections 502 and 503. 
. With respect to the British and Cana- 
dian statutes, all we have before us is 
the stipulati.n of the parties and parts 
of certain British and Canadiar statutes 
which were added as appendices to the 
brief filed in behalf of petitioner, and 
which we have set forth in our Findings 
of ay. The stipulation reads: 

“% is further hereby stipulated and 

“agreed that all British and Canadian tax 
laws and statutes shall be considered as 
in evidence and that the counsel for the 
taxpayers or for the Commissioner may 
‘refer to and quote from and rely upon 
‘any printed official copy of the same in 
‘the same manner as laws and statutes of 
‘the United States.” 
@ In the brief filed in this proceeding in 
“behalf of resvondent it is stated: “Cer- 
‘tain provisions of the British and Cana- 
dian laws may be considered part of the 
evidence and these statutes are set forth 
as Appendix A and Appendix B in the 
“brief submitted by the petitioners.” 

We accept as proven -he statutes set 
forth in petitioners’ brief, and which re- 
spondent agrees may be read in evidence. 
Beyond that, we have no right to go 
since no other statutes or laws have been 
introduced in evidence and_ proven. 
Parties cannot by omnibus stipulation 
‘covering all the laws of a foreign coun- 
try introduce all such laws in evidence 
‘any more than they can introduce in evi- 
“dence the books of a corporation by 
. stipulating that the Board may go to its 
office and search them. We, therefore, 
repeat that we confine ourselves to the 
statutes which have been specifically 
agreed upon as the statutes of the 
.nited Kingdom and of Canada. 

_. Confining ourselves strictly to the 
proven laws of these foreign countries, 
|.we are of opinion that the British stat- 
ute imposed a tax on partnerships such 
as the one involved in this proceeding. 
Section 10(2) of the Finance Act 1914 
(4 and 5 Geo. 5, c. 10) provides that the 
firm “shall be assessable” and if one or 
ore of the members vf the firm are 
| Yesidents of the United Kingdom “an 
. assessment may be made on said firm in 
respect of the said profits in the name of 
any partner resident in the United 
Kingdom.” Section 12(2) of the Inco:ne 
‘Tax Act 1918 (8 and 9 Geo. 5, c. 40) con- 
.tains similar provisions. The British tax 
was assessable or chargeable against the 
firm and might be assessed against a 
,.resident partner for the purpose of in- 
suring collection. On the other hand, 
Section (4(3) of the Canadian Act of 
1919, amending the War Income Tax Act 
--of 1917 provides: 


» Petitioners Entitled 
.To Credit British Taxes 


“Any persons carry:ng on business in 
partnership shall be liable for the in- 
scome tax only in their individual ca- 
macy. = * + 
«« The construction we have placed on 
these tax statutes is borne cut by the 
-ostipulation of the parties. It is stipu- 
lated as to the Canadian tax t!.at “the 
partners paid” the tax and as to the 

ttish taxes that “the partnership 
paid” the taxes. 

' Since the British taxes were obliga- 
tions of the p rtnership and since the 
‘partnership was on an accrual basis, it 


° 


Confirmation Denied to Sale 
By Foreclosure to Trustee 


[Continued from Page 8.] 
. the matter as herein indicated, the ma- 
’ jority bondholders may acquire the prop- 
erty, if they have confidence in it, by 
‘paying the minority bondholders their 
proportionate share of. the amount bid. 
On the other hand, if they do not so de- 
sire to hazard their fortunes upon the 
enterprise, they may alternatively re- 
ceive their proportionate share of the 


cash bid in the event the sale should | 


be confirmed in the next highest bidder. 


In the event both lack confidence, the only | 


other alternative will be a new sale with 
the rights of the parties more clearly 
defined. 7 

An order and decree may be formulated 
in accordance with the views herein ex- 
pressed, reserving to the parties and each 
of them their proper exceptions in the 


' premises. 
pine 9, 1928. 


When so read, it is clear that | 


A partner is allowed | 
credits for accrued taxes not on condition | 


had the right to accrue these taxes and | 


deduct them from the share of each pe- 
titioner and this right in turn inured to 
the benefit of each petitioner. Petition- 
ers are entitled to credit the British 
taxes as against their domestic income 
taxes for the periods for which the Brit- 
ish taxes were assessec and for which 
they were accrued. 

On the other hand, since the Canadian 
tax was an obligation not of the part- 
nership but of each individual partner, 
and since each of the petitioners was on 
a cash basis, none of them possesses the 
right to credit such tax against his in- 
come tax, except in the year in which 

| such tax was paid, and since the tax 
was paid in 1920, which is not involved 


in this proceeding, the right of --edit as | 
to the Canadian tax must be denied. See | 


Albert D. Hewinson, 1 B. T. A. 1080 and 


1928. 


William T. Rich, promulgated May 11, | 


The British taxes were accrued on the | 


books of the partnership. 


been ascertained and they have been 
paid. The amounts set up on the books 
were in excess of the amounts ascertained 
and paid. In Prodacers Fuel Co., 1 B. 


The exact | 
amount of the taxes has since that time | 





T. A.,. 302, we said, with reference to | 


| @ similar situation: 


“With these facts before us, and for | 
the purpose of determining the final net | 
taxable income of the taxpayer for the | 
year 1920, the amounts of damages and | 
losses as finally determined must now | 
be substituted for the estimate originally | 

| made, and in place of the deductions | 
| claimed by the taxpayer in his return | 
: and disallowed by the Commissioner the | 


losses and damages as finally settled 
must be allowed as the deduction con- 
' templated by the law.” 

The amounts actually paid 


; accrued. For the same reason the rate 
| of exchange on the date of each payment 


should be used in computing the amount 


paid. 
Judgment 

Rule 50. 
July 9, 1928. 


Army Orders 


will be entered 


r 


ol. 
Fort Adams, 


Lieut. 
Art., from 
field, Mass. 


R. 


ferred to the Air Corps. 

Second Lieut. Francis J. Graling, I., from 
Fort Sam Houston, Tex., to 
ton, D. C. 


College, Washington, D. C.: Lieut. 
Maj. John P. Dinsmore. 

Each of following-named officers from 
place after his name to Fort Logan, Colo.: 
| Second Lieut. John R. Crume, jr., Vicks- 
burg, Miss.; Second Lieut. Charles H. 
McNutt, New Orleans; 
B. Washbourne, Memphis, Tenn. 

Second Lieut. John Morgan Drumm, Sani- 
tary Corps Res., orders of June 14 re- 
voked. 

Maj. Ray C. Rutherford, Field Art., orders 

March 28 revoked. 

Capt. Simon Jacobson, Q. M. C., Jefferson- 
ville, Ind., will preceed to Fort Sheridan, 


of 





Ill., hospital for treatment and observation. | 
Fort | 


Capt. Bernard Sweet, Field Art., 
Bragg, N. C., will proceed to Walter Reed 
General Hospital, Washington, D. C., for 
treatment and observation. 


Transfer of Maj. Robert W. Daniels, Field | 


Art., to the Ordnance Department is an- 
nounced. 

Second Lieut. John P. Boyland, orders 
of June 27 amended to read John P, 
Boland. 

Second Lieut. Field 
Art., from Cambridge, the 
Hawaiian Dept. 

Capt. Benjamin H. Tarskey, relieved 
from additional duty at Fort Myer, Va. 

Maj. John S. Sullivan, I., relieved from 
duty in office of the Chief, Bureau of 
Insular Affairs, Washington, D. C., and or- 
dered to Fort Benning, Ga. 

Capt. Arthur M, Sheets, Field Art., orders 
of May 21 amended: relieved from duty at 
Madison Barracks, N. Y. 

Maj. Robert E. M. Goolrick, Air Corps, 
orders of May 7 amended; to Fort Riley, 
Kans. 

Col. Fred L. Munson, I., from Fort D. A. 
Russell, Wyo., to Fort McPherson, Ga. 


Walter H. Kennett, 
Mass., to 


The following enlisted men of the Coast ! 


Art. C. ordered to Fort Monroe, Va., for 
temporary duty as students in courses 
indicated. Radio ‘ourse: Corp. Karl W. 
Lehmann, Fort Adams, R. I.; Tech. Sgt. 
Julius Holmquist, Fort Worden Wash.; 
Corp. Robert R. Manuel, Fort Monroe, Va. 

Electrical course: Corp. Michael J. 
McCarthy, Fort Preble, Me.; Corp. Parker 
D. Young, Fort Banks, Mass.; Corp. James 
J. O’Steen, Fort McArthur, Cal’; Set. 
George E. Lawrence, Fort Monroe, 
Sgt. Fred W. Aydlett, Fort Monroe, Va.: 
Tech. S-+. James E. Kelly, Fort Monroe, 
Va.; Sgt. Gressom G, Bird, Fort Monroe, 
Va.; Sgt. Kay Tage c Nielson, Fort Mon- 
roe, Va.; Corp. Addison L. Boyce, F-rt Tot- 
ten, N. Y.. Corp. Charles A. Clark, Fort 
Totten, N. Y.; Corp. John J. Eckels, Fort 


Hancock, N. J. 

Master gunner’s course: Corp. Eldo R. 
McCammon Fort Larrancas, Fla.; Corp. 
William J. Lans, Fort Monroe, Va. 

Capt. Paul H. Brown, I., orders of June 
| 14 amended: to Fort Niagara, N. Y. 

Capt. Gord 4 -. Savage, I., from Green- 
castle, Ind., to Fort Jay, N. Y. 

First Lieut. Creswell G. Blaleney, Field 
Art., orders of May 23 amended: to Jef- 
ferson Barracks, Mo. 

Capt. Lloyd S. Spooner, I., from Fort D. 
A. Russell, Wyo.. to Camp Perry, Ohio. 

Second Lieut. Hansford Wesley Penning- 
ton, Air Corps Res., orders of May 26 
amended: to revert to inactive status June 
30, 1929, instead of 1928. 

First Lieut. Edwin R. Page, Air Corps, 
from Washington, D. C., to Wright Field, 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Lieut. Col. 
Art., orders of June 6 amended; 
of duty at Fort Handcock, N. J. 





relieved 


Daily Decisions 
of the 


Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 

A-22630. (S) Mileage — Constructive 


via Europe from duty station in the Orient 
to duty at Washington, D. C. An officer 
of the Army detached from duty in China 
to duty in Washington, D. C., necessary in 
the public service without direction as to 





sion to perform the travel by commercial 
transportation via Europe, 


should, | 
| therefore, be substituted for the amounts | 


under 


Second Lieut. Lee | 


Was 5 


Claudius M. Seaman, Coast | 


_—— 


Travel of Army Officer permitted to travel | 





William H. Raymond, Coast | 
I, to Spring- 


Second Lieut. Frank G. Irvin, I., is trans- | 


Washing- | 


Each of following-named officers to re- 
| port to the Director of the Army ae : 

ol. | 
John S. Fair, Lieut. Col. Frederick H. Smith, | 


| 


} 


| reach this height. 


| climb no further. 





mode or route of travel but with permis- | 


is entitled to | 
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| Topical Survey of the Government 


HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, that the 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 

sense and management. 

—WOODROW WILSON, 

President of the United States, 
1913-1921. 


M AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 
Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the 
fine facilities the Congress provides 
for them. Such a survey will be 
useful to schools, colleges, business 

and professions here and abroad. 

—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923— 


Composition of Vegetable Products Is Studied 
To Improve Present Methods of Manufacture 


Topic 33—Federal Cooperation With the States 


Twenty-Ninth Article—Utilization of Farm Products. 


In these articles presenting a Topical Sur- 
vey of the Government are shown the practi- 


cal contacts of the various bureaus and divi- 
sions. The present series deals with Federal 


Cooperation with the States. 


By Dr. W. W. Skinner, 


Chemical and Technological Research, Department of 


Agriculture. 


HE composition of vegetable oils has been in- 
vestigated by the Department of Agriculture 
at the request of the interested industries to 
the principal constituents 
maximum amount of refining oil that can be obtained 
An effort is being made to establish 
a definite relationship between the refining loss and the 


determine 
upon refining. 


percentage of neutral oil. 


As a type of especially profitable cooperative re- 
search is a fellowship established by the 
Cottonseed Crushers Association devoted to an investi- 
gation upon gossypol, a poisonous phenolic constituent 
The presence of gossypol in cottonseed 


of cottonseed. 


Rockefeller Institute are other instances of concerted 
effort from which results of value are expected. 


* * * 


Pvurious insects each year take a heavy toll from 


the farmer 


States. 


and fruit 
annual loss of not less than $1,000,000,000 in the United 
In an effort to reduce this loss research workers 
are trying to find new and 


grower for they cause an 


cheaper insecticides, An 


effective substitute for nicotine, one of the most useful 
but also one of the highest priced insecticides, has been 


it on the market. 
and the 

Investigational 
the manufacture 


with one or 


Interstate 
Experiment 


meal has resulted occasionally in the death of farm ani- 


mals which have ingested too large a quantity of this 
results thus far obtained under this 
fellowship have thrown new light upon the chemical 


substance. The 


composition of gossypol. When 


problem has been solved, experiments will 
upon the application of the information to the detoxifi- 


cation of cottonseed products. 


* * * 


UT of the increasing need for additional basic and 
exact information for the prevention of industrial 


Methods 
cause and 


of 


his phase of the 
pe made 


the prevention 


of cane 
sugar refining, is carried on each year in 
more 
facture of these products. 
case of cane sugar has been maintained for the past 
three years With sugar producers and with the Insular 
Station of Porto 
tions have led to improvements in clarifying cane juice, 
handling of cane muds, and 


manufacture 
remedy for swelis in canned 
have been and are being investigated in cooperation 
with individual producers, with State officials and with 
Farm Bureau Federations. 
of crystallization in cane 
been developed and other improvements in the making 


prepared and a large commercial firm has been inter- 
ested in cooperating with the Department 


in placing 


on problems connected with 
and beet sugar, and cane 
cooperation 
concerns engaged in the manu- 
Active cooperation in the 


work 


Rico, Recent investiga- 


in the refining of sugar. 


of cane sirup and the 
cane sirup 


method for 
sirup has 


A practical 


of open pan sirup have resulted from these investi- 


Color 
the 


gations. 
furnished by 


accidents has grown a definite plan of Federal coop- 


eration with the National Fire Protection Association. 
dust explosions in the 
dusty industries, prepared jointly by the Department 
and the Association, have been accepted and approved 
by the American Engineering Standards Committee. 
In its work in the field of farm fire prevention, the De- 
partment has the assistance of the National Fire Waste 
Chamber of Commerce. 
Steps have been taken to build up contacts with fire 
insurance commissioners, 
concerned with the reduction of fire 


Codes fcr the prevention of 


Council of the United States 


marshals, 
officials directiy 
losses. 


An advisory committee on color and farm waste 
problems, composed of prominent chemists represent- 
ing industries, maintains contacts with chemical and 
technological research in order to learn the progress 
made on these problems and to offer suggestions, 
Department is also cooperating with the National Com- 
mission for the Standardization of Biological Stains 
in the certification of stains for scientific use. 
production of certain special dyes for study of their 
bacteriostatic action and the use of dyes in investigat- 
ing the nature of protoplasm in cooperation with the 


Copyright, 1928, 


of invertase 


types of candy. 


and other State 


These are but 


The 


The issue of July 


of 


ment 


Shipping Board Accepts Bid | Atlantic Ports Ask 


For Bunker Oil Supplies 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
and 97 cents per barrel, barge delivery. 

New Orleans for the three-year period, 
an average fixed price of 86 cents per 
barrel, terminal delivery, and 91 cents 
per barrel, barge delivery. 

Galveston for the three-year period, 
an average fixed price of 89 cents per 
barrel, terminal delivery, and 94 cents 
per barrel, barge delivery. 

Port Arthur for the three-year period, 
an average fixed price of 84.33 cents per 
barrel, terminal delivery, and 89.33 cents 
per barrel, barge delivery. 

The Fleet Corporation was also au- 
thorized to close with the Gulf Refining 
Company for its cargo requirements, 
which cover oil for its own bunkering 
stations, at a price of 79.33 cents per 
barrel, at Port Arthur. 

All of these bids’ were accepted upon 
the basis of Fleet Corporation require- 
ments up to the maximum amounts 
specified by the bidder with the under- 
standing that the Corporation is not 
obliged to take any minimum quantity. 

The Fleet Corporation will act imme- 
diately to call for new bids at the ports 
which will not be supplied by this con- 


| tract. 


Altitude of 16,600 Feet 
Attained in New Airplane 


A height of 16,600 feet has been at- 
tained by the Chief of Air Corps, Major 
General James E. Fechet, in his new 
airplane, according to an announcement 
by the Department of War, July 10, 
which follows in full text: 

Recently, with a view to determining 
the absolute ceiling of his new airplane, 
an O2-J observation tvpe, Major General 
James E. Fechet, Chief of the Air Corps, 


| accompanied by Lieutenant Elwood R. 


Quesada, reached an indicated altitude of 
16,600 feet. It required 55 minutes to 
Not being equipped 
with a supercharger, the plane could 


The following day General Fechet 


| tested the ceiling of an O-1C observation 


type plane, to determine the respective 
merits of the two ships. He again was 
accompanied by Lieutenant Quesada. 
Within the space of 50 minutes this plane, 


: also without a supercharger, climbed to 


an indicated altitude of 14,000 feet. 
These altitude test trials were conducted 
at Bolling Field. 





for travel by transport to San Francisco 


! and mileage from San Francisco to Wash- 


ington, D. C.; however, in such case if in 
due course the officer would have been as- 


; signed to duty on the Western Coast and 
; the assignment at Washington, D. C., was 


on account of permission given him to re- 
turn to the United States via Europe, he 
is not entitled to any mileage for travel in 
the United States. 3 Comp. Gen. 928, modi- 
fied. United States v. Phisterer, 94 U.'S. 
219; 221; Perrimond v. United States, 19 


+ reimbursement for what it would have cost | Ct. Cls. 509, 


For Differential in Rates | 


[Continued from Page 6.] 
event of a differential, as asked. 
quoted the Brennan packing company as 
one which formerly handled business 
through Boston but discontinued use of 


that port because of the infrequent sail- | 


ings, and said that it was sending ex- 
port business through Montreal and St. 
Johns. He said there is a great move- 
ment of American-manufactured 
mobiles for export through Montreal. 

Mr. Sinclair said that export of 
American manufactured automobiles 
through Canadian ports was not heavy 
in volume. 

“We believe the Shipping Board and 
the steamship companies,” Mr. Boynton 
said, “‘will exercise their judgment to 
bring about satisfactory results in 
way of better facilities. 


thing to furnish it im.” He said he did 
not expect to wake up and find a great 
fleet of vessels immediately added but 
that he trusted the brains of the Ship- 


ping Board to meet the business needs | 
He said he did not agree | 


of the port. 
that the differential if allowed by the 
Board, would result in reprisals in the 
way of reductions Out of other ports. 
Other North Atlantic ports do not have 
to compete with Montreal as 
Boston, he pointed out, because Boston 
is nearer to Montreal. He reiterated 
that the little that would be taken from 
other ports by a differential at Boston 


He said he did not know of anyone 


felt it w:.s the Shipping Board’s function 
to meet that competition rather than the 
Boston and Maine Railroad. 


of two cents and so on, “where would 
Baltimore be?” Mr. Boynton 
would be glad to see Baltimore “go along 


but we want a chance.” 


“TI don’t think the Boston and Maine,” | 
he said, “can go into rate competition ! 
I do not | 


that the United States could. 
know why the United States should allow 


New England to dry up because of what | 
We are entitled to | , 

tionalization. One of the iLberal mem- 
; bers stated that the only cause for anxi- 
| ety, as to British trade prospects, lay 
| in the “‘heavy industries,” including coal, 


Montreal might do. 
assistance. We could not get it inland. 
We want to get it on the ocean.” 


Centralized Trade 


yored i = : 
Fay ed in England | struction or nationalization by combina- 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


and cartels in operation, in spite of the 
difficulty of the present position. 

In his opinion, it is only by experi- 
ments of this kind that the best develop- 


ment on combination and closer amalga- 
mation in the coal trade can be worked ! 


out. He added that recently there has 


been a considerable amount of evidence | 


that the British coal trade has been com- 
peting successfully with German coal, 
both in North Germany and outside Ger- 


standards 


He 


auto- | 


the | 
We expect to} 
furnish the business but we want some- | 


much as | 
| Fort 


; ; | Pl ttsbi 
would not interfere with tl: other ports. | ; 
a L | Fort Niagara, 
better qualified to fight Canadian com- ! 
petition than the Government, and he | 


; Camp 
| Fort 
= Sy | Fort 
R. E. Lee Marshall, of Norfolk, asked | 
that if Boston gets a cut of two cents, | 
and then Montreal retaliates with a cut | 


said he | Fert 


for grading maple sirup, 
Government experts, have enabled 


producers to grade sirup uniformly. 


* * * 


MOST notable instance of cooperation with the 
candy industry lies in the development of the use 
for producing flowing centers, reducing 
fermentation, and prolonging the shelf life of fondant 


In the hope of finding an outlet for cull and surplus 
sweet potatoes, cooperation 
parties handling all types 
determine the commercial value of sweet potato starch. 


is being maintained with 
of starches in order to 


a few of the numerous instances 


which might be mentioned of the sympathetic coopera- 
tion of agencies which are engaged in the attempt to 
solve those problems which have such a vital bearing 
upon our individual welfare and our progress and 
prosperity as a nation. 


In the next article, to be published in the 


12, Henry G. Knight, Chief of 


the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, Depart- 
Agriculture, 
tion with the States in his field of work. 


will discuss coopera- 


by The United States Daily Publisning Corporation, 


| Enrollment Reported 
In Military Camps 


A total of 23,901 students are en- 
rolled in the 35 Citizens’ Military Train- 
ing Camps throughout the United States, 
according to an announcement by the 
Department of War on July 10, which 
follows in full text: 

With 35 camps now open, the War 
| Department is advised that 23,901 stu- 
dents are enrolled in training in Citizens’ 
Military Training Camps. Sixteen camps 
are yet to open. The largest attendance 
| reported to date is that of Fort Benjamin 

Harrison, Indiana, with 1,559 students en- 
| rolled. Camp Knox, Kentucky, is second 
| with an enrollment of 1,500. To date a 
total of 55,826 applications have been 
| received of which 36,297 have been ac- 
|cepted. The camps now in operation 
with their enrollment follow: 

Fort Sam Houston, Tex. - . 1,009 
Vancouver Barracks, Wash, .......... 576 
Fort Douglas, Utah Fanti 

Fort Lewis, Wash. 
Fort Barrancas, Fla. . - 
| Fort Bragg, N. C. 
Fort Moultrie, S. C. 
Camp McClellan, Ala. 
Fort Oglethorpe, Ge 

| Fort Sereven, Ga. ne 
| Fort Missoula, Mont. RR eects 
| Fort George Wright. Wash. ......... 

Fort D. A. Russell, Wyo. 

Fort Logan, Colo. peeve 

Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind. ........ 
Winfield Scott, Calif. 

San Juan, Porto Rico 

Del Monte, Calif. 
Fort MacArthur, 
g Barracks, 
Fort Thomas, Ky. 





Calif. eee 
¥. 
Camp Knox, Ky. 

Fort McKinley, Me. 
Fort Adams, R, I. 
Devens, Mass. 
Ethan Allen, Vt. 
W ashington, Md. 
Fort Howard, Md. 
Fort Hoyle, Md. 

Fort LE. -tis, Va, 

Fort Monroe, Va. 
Myer, Va, 

Fort Sill, Okla. 
Jefferson Barracks 


many, as well as with Polish coal. 
This official Government view as to 
combinations in the coal trade was some- 
what cautiously approved by a Labor 
member, if only as a step toward na- 


and it 
urgent 


was his opinion that the most 
requirement was either recon- 


tion and amalgamation, From a_politi- 
cal point of view this would seem to 
give unanimous support to further cen- 
tralization in industry, and particularly 
in the coal industry. 

This move toward centralization con- 
sists of direct amalgamations, of which 
two of the outstanding combinations 
during the past month have been the ac- 
quisition of additional bituminous _prop- 
erties in Wales by 





group and the further centralization of 
the Welsh anthracite industry, 
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PAGE TEN 


Inquiry Is Made 


Into Program of 


Texas Utilities | 


Information Director Says 
He Retained Position as 
Relief Editor of Press 
Association. 


[Continued from Page 6.) 


Q. On the 30th of July you wrote to | 
Mr. Lynch Davidson at Houston, Texas, | 


a letter, copy of which is before us and 
is marked Exhibit 2021, did you not? 
A. That is correct, yer, sir, 


Q. What is the subject of the article | 


that it referred to in that letter? 


A. That was a statement from Mr. | 
in reference to his views on | 


Davidson nce 
the proposed constitutional tax amend- 


ment which was then about to be voted | 


on in Texas. 
Q Is 


ower company? A. No. I do not think 


e is connected with any power company. | 


Not connected with our Bureau. 


Q. Did this tax amendment have any- | 


thing to do with the utility company? A. 
Not directly, no, sir. 


Q. Did it indirectly? A. It might have | 


had some effect on them. I do not know 
what it would be. 

Q. What was your interest in the 
matter, why did you undertake to get 
this story published? A. 


any news that they could use. 
Q. Was there anything about tl 
statement prepared by Governor David- 


* : i 
son that was in any way beneficial to | 


the utilities or to your commitetee? A. 
I think not, as I recall it. Of course I 
do not recall the entire story. 


Q. Document 2022 is a letter you wrote ; 


to Mr. Cottingham, the manager and edi- 
tor of the Houston Chronicle, isn’t it, on 
the 29th of December; you gathered 
statements from leading 
tives giving their position on the 
prospects for 1928, that is, propects in 
connection with an 
and you say that the Associated Press 
is handling the matter in abbreviated 
form. That is a true copy of what you 


wrote, is it? A, That is true. The Asso- | 
ciated Press was handling the story and | 


Mr. Cottingham used it. 
Q. November 23, 1927, you wrote Ex- 
hibit 2023 to Mr. R. B. Still, general 


manager of the Gulf States Telephone ; 


Company, Tyler Texas; is that so? A. 


That is correct, yes sir. 


Prepared Article 
On Utilities’ Purchases 
Q. 
with the 
prepared a story for 
Press and United Press 
with the numerous purchases of in- 
dependent telephone plants? A. Yes. 


Q. 


pened to be crowded.” Why were you 
telling Mr. Still of the telephone com- 


pany what you have been able to do with | 


these stories on the purchase of inde- 
pendent telephone plants? <A. Well, Mr. 


Still is a member of our committee and | 


I wanted to let hm know what we were 
doing. 

Q. You thought that was part of 
work in giving out these stories and pre- 
paring them for the Associated Press 
and United Piess as you have stated 
here? A. Yes. 


Did you have any connection with | 


Q. 
the United Press? A. Nothing except 
that when they asked me for stories we 
ut out I sent them 
ad from time to time. 

Q. And you had no such connection 
with them at the time with the Associ- 
ated Press? A. No. 

Q. Did either of these associations 
ask you to prepare this article on the 
purchase of independent 
plants ? 


A. The Associated Press asked me 


probably to give them news on that con- | 


vention. That was in connection with a 
convention. Telephone convention. 
vance story on the telephone convention. 

Q. But the particular phasse of that 
your letter says you vy rote about was the 
numerous purchases of independent tele- 
phone plants? A. That was the subject 
coming up at the convention. 

Q. That afforded the 


independent telephone plants, did it not? 
A. That was the subject of the story, 
the entire story. 

Q. You wrote a similar article for 
the Brownwood Bulletin, did you not? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. What is the Brownwood Bulletin ? 
A. That is a newspaper published at 
Brownwood, Texas. 

Q. How did it come about that you 
wrote the article for them. 

A. The- telephone convention was be- 
ing held in Brownwood and they wanted 
some stories on it and I sent t’ min. 

Q. Was there anything in the article 
to show that you wrote it? A,I do not 
recall that there was. Possibly gave the 
Texas Public Service Information Bureau 
as authority. I am not sure about that. 
Ido not remember that particularly. 

Q. Here is a copy of a letter that you 
wrote Dr. 
1927, Exhibit 2024. That also points out 
to the doctor some work that you were 
doing in Texas, does it not? A. It refers 
to a possible story on his book “Near 
Century of Public Service.” 

Q. It also refers to the fact that the 
Associated Press had recently added a 
hew wire connected Dallas and New 
Orleans, does it? A. That is right. 

Q. You say “We shall keep this in 
mind whenever we have some news origi- 
nating here’? A. Yes. 

* Q. Dr. Blaine is director of the Missis- 
sippi and Louisiana Public Utility Com- 
mittee, is he not? A. Yes, sir. 
Says Material Printed 


In Bulletin Is Accurate 
. Q. Now, in connection with the Bul- 
Jetin that is put out, is it correct to say 
that the purpose of printing that bulletin 
is to have as much of it as possible re- 
oduced in newspapers in Texas? A. 
at would be only half the truth, part 
of it, 
Q. Now is the half of it, you mean, is 
that half of the truth, when you use 
' the word “half,” what do you mean by 
that? 
A. I would say one-third of it. I 
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| Summary of All News Contained in Today’s Issue 


| Accounting 


See under Banking-Finance heading 
and under Taxation. 
} 


- Aeronautics 


Ceiling of 16,600 feet 
Major General James E. 
new 02-J observation plane, 
super-charger, 


without 


Page 9, Col. 3 
Post Office Department signs con- 
tracts for air mail services, 
City to Montreal and Key 
Cristobal, Canal Zone. 


Page 1, Col. 1 | 


Continuous weather reporting service 
} 


will be furnished to aviators by Belle- | 


fonte, Pennsylvania, airway station. 
Page 1, Col. 5 
Airplane 
between Hong Kong and Canton. 
Page 2, Col. 6 


Agriculture 


Utilization 
ticle by Dr. 


of Farm Products—Ar- 
W. W. Skinner, Chemical 


and Technological Research, Depart- | 


ment of Agriculture. 


Page 9, Col. 3 | 


Toads aid in control of obnoxious in- 
sects. 
Page 2, Col. 1 
Proposed increase in tariff on eggs 
is argued before Tariff Commission. 


attained by 
Fechet in | 


New York | 
West to | 


service to be started soon ! 








Indexed by Groups and Classifications 


ers for other than cash, since minority 
protested. (Equitable Trust Co. v. U. 
S. Oil and Refining Co. et al.) 

Page 8, Col. 1 


Bureau of Education states that pro- | 


cess of breaking up of commercial oc- 
cupations into various levels and of 


business professions. 
Page 1, Col, 2 
centralized action 
noted in Great 


Movement toward 
among industries is 
Britain. 


German watch manufacturers agree 
to limit production as extension of price 
agreement. 

Page 1, Col. 5 

Decrease is reported in 1927 of crude 


feldspar sold or used by producers in | 


the United States. 


Philippine exports and imports for 
! May were smaller than in May, 1927. 


Page 4, Col. 7 | 


Congress 


Representative McLeod (Rep.), of 
Detroit, Michigan, asks cooperation of 
Representatives of eight States which 
would gain seats in Congress, to join 


in support of program for reapportion- | 


ment legislation. 


Cotton 


Page 1, Col. 6 | 


Review of stocks of grains at United 
States markets. 
Page 4, Col. 1 
Forecast of crops as of July 1, by 
Department of Agriculture. 
Page 1, Col. 7 
Benefit of crops as values sought for 
farmers. 
Page 3, Col. 4 


Bankin gk inance 


District Court for the District of 
Wyoming refuses to confirm foreclosure 
sale to trustee for majority sharehold- 
ers for other than cash, since minority 
protested. (Equitable Trust Co. v. U. 
S. Oil and Refining Co. et al.) 

Page 8, Col. 1 

Postmasters directed to display 
notices of offer of Treasury Depart- 
ment to exchange bonds of new issue 
for maturing honds of Third Liberty 
Loan. 

Page 7, Col. 1 

Review of the security mntarket by 
the Federal Reserve Board of New 
York indicates some recovery, after 
sharp decline in June and higher cur- 
rent quotations than in 1927. 

Page 7, Col. 1 

Rediscount rate increased to five per 
cent by Federal Reserve Bank of Chi- 
cago. 


Page 1, Col. 7 | 


Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury. 
; Poe) Page 7 
Daily decisions of the Acounting Of- 
fice. 
, x : Page 9 
Decline in silver stocks in Shanghai 
reported for week ending July 5. 
; Page 7, Col. 1 
Foreign exchange rates at New York. 
Page 7 
See Railroads. 


Books-Publications 


Publications issued by the Govern- 
ment. 
ee Page 9 
Books and publications received by 
the Library of Congress. 


Page 9 
Commerce-Trade 


District Court for the District of 
Wyoming refuses to confirm foreclosure 
sale to trustee for majority sharehold- 


would say it goes to about one-third of 
our list of newspapers. The others are 
individuals, libraries, and so forth, or 
We 
are very glad to have the newspapers 
publish it. 

Q. You urge upon managers and 
prominent men_ in the utilities do you 
not, that they Ihave that printed as far 
as possible? A. That is right, urge 
upon the managers that they should 
print it. 

Q. Don’t you urge upon the local com- 
panies that thew keep in touch with the 
local editors? A. I do not believe I have 
ever taken that matter up with any of 
them. 

Q. Haven’t you ever written to the 
local manager and asked him to get in 
touch with the local editor and see why 
he was not using more of your material? 
A. I may have. I cannot recall an in- 
stance now. Might have done so. 

Q. You maintain contact with as many 
en and editors as you can? A. 

es, 

Q. You talk utility news with them 
i A. Yes. 

Q. You entertain them at the expense 
of the Bureau? A. Frequently, yes. 

Q. So that the contact is a good 
one? A. Splendid. I would do anything 
mewspapermen. They de- 
Q. You would do anything for the 
Service Information Bu- 
reau, too, wouldn’t you? A. Yes. Legiti- 
mately. 

Q. You consider that it is legitimate 
to use your acquaintance and friendship 
with these newspapermen for the benefit 
of that Bureau? A. If the purpose is 
to put out accurate information to the 
public, I do. 

Q. All right, 
information; 
cording to the 


we will call it accurate | 
accurate information ac- 
definition is the material | 
1 A. The ma- | 
terial we print in our bulletin is accurate, 
just as accurate as we can make it so. 

Q. Does your bulletin state the utili- 
ties’ side of the news? A, It is an at- | 
tempt to accurately state the utility 
viewpoint, yes. 

Q. That is true when you dealt with 
the story of Boulder Dam and Muscle 
Shoals or municipal ownership, isn’t it? 
A. Yes, 

Q. Then when you get that matter 
printed in the papers you have suc- | 
ceeded in getting before the public a 
view of the subjects I have mentioned | 
which is put out by the utility com- | 
A. Well, not before 


Department of Agriculture finds that 


the spinning quality of cotton is not | 


appreciably affected when the method 


of gathering is “snapping” rather than | 


| hand-picking, as results of tests. 


Page 1, Col. 5 | 


of Agriculture orders 
cancellation of certificates for 1,519 
bales of cotton in New York stocks 
which were reclassified. 


Department 


Page 4, Col. 4 
Court Decisions 


District Court of District of Massa- 


chusetts dismisses equity suit of At- 
antic Monthly Magazine against Post 
?ublishing Co. as offering no ‘remedy 
‘or breach of copyright on article by 
Governor Smith, of New York, but au- 
thorizes suit at law to recover damages. 


Page 3, Col. 4 | 


See Special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on Page 5. 

See Special Index and Law Digest 
on Page 8. 


Customs 


United States Customs Court fixes | 


tariff rates on various articles. 
Page 4, Col. 6 
Customs Court hears test case on 
method of arriving at market values. 
Page 4, Col. 7 


District of Columbia 


President Coolidge commutes to life- 
imprisonment, death sentence of Mal- 
colm Howard, of Washington, D. C., | 
convicted of murder. ! 
Page 2, Col. 4 | 


Education . 


“Wanderlust walks” on Saturday af- 
ternoons are promoted by the school | 
board in Philadelphia as aid to heaith. | 

Page 2, Col. 4 
Foreign Affairs 

Post Office Department signs con- | 
tracts for air mail services, New York | 
City to Montreal and Key West to 
Cristobal, Canal Zone. 

Page 1, Col. 1 

Policy of the United States toward | 
China, together with its background, is 
outlined by Chief of Far Eastern Divi- 
sion of the Department of State. 

Page 3, Col. 5 | 
prize-winning | 


Colombia purchases 


the entire public, but what we do get | 
out of course is the viewpoint of the 
utility companies. | 

Q. Some of that matter is reproduced | 
in the news columns of newspapers, 
with nothing to show that it comes from | 
your bureau? A. Of course some of the 
editors choose to use it without much 
authority. 

Q. That happens in a good many 
items? A. That is the usual custom of 
newspapers in Texas. 

Q. Now, in addition to printing the 
things that are furnished there are fre- 
quently cases where they print an ar- | 
ticle that is marked editorial? A. Yes, 
now and then. 

Q. Now the newspaper will take it | 
as an editorial and print it in its col- 
umns? A. Unfortunately they have 
printed very few of our editorials. 

Q. They have printed some of them, 
haven’t they? A. I do not remember 
an instance. | 

Q. I think if we go through these | 
(indicating)—A. They have printed | 
some that I have personally written | 
for them at their request. 

Q. I see. What newspapers have done 
that? ' 

A. Weil, last summer the Times-Her- | 
ald at Dallas was hard up for some 
editorials. Their editorial writer was | 
on a convention and they asked me to 
write some and said I might use utility 
subjects. 1 did so and submitted them 
to them and they approved them. 

Q. I show you a couple of letters 
that you wrote on that subject to some 
of your members. Go back for just a 
moment for what we were talking about 
before you told us about the editorials | 
you wrote, Will you admit, Mr. Grant, | 
that when you do what we have been 
discussing, that is get your matter re- 
produced in the news columns of news- 
papers without showing that it comes 
from you, that you thereby influence 
public opinion on the subject that the 
article deals with? A. I am not just 
clear on that. The idea is that when 
we publish anything that influences pub- 
lic opinion? 

Q. No, the idea is this, that when 
a newspaper reproduces in its columns 


| the matter that you put out in your 
| publicity releases that you have® suc- 


ceeded in influencing public opinion in 
that matter? A. I do not admit that, 
Judge. I assert it. 

Q. That is what your bureau is for, 
isn’t it? A, For the purpose of giving 
information, and if that influences pub- 


standardizing those levels, is creating | 


: | between Hong Kong and Canton. 
Page 1, Col. 2 | 


Page 4, Col. 5 | evide 4 1 | 
B . gia into charges of patronage in con- 


| August. 


Page 1, Col. 5 
| be examiner-in-chief of the Patent Of- | 
| fice. 


_Mines and Minerals 


| ment in the public press that influences 


| to get statements printed. 


| 


| 


works of Colombian artists for na- 
tional museums. 
Page 2, Col. 7 
Movement toward centralized action 
among industries is noted in Great 
Britain. | 
Page 1, Col. 2 | 
German watch manufacturers agree | 
to limit production as extension of price | 
agreement, | 
Page 1, Col. 5 | 
Airplane service to be started soon 


Page 2, Col. 6 | 
Bull-fight arenas of Venezuela used 
as motion picture theaters. 
Page 2, Col. 7 | 


Gov't Personnel 


Senator Brookhart announces that | 
evidence obtained at hearings in Geor- 


nection with postal positions, will be 
laid before Postmaster General. | 
Page 3, Col. 1 | 
Civil Service Commission to begin in | 
certifications for filling posi- | 
tions of agents and investigators un- | 
der the Bureau of Prohibition. 
Page 3, Col. 7 
President defers acccptance of resig- | 
nations of Secretaries Hoover and Work. | 
Page 2, Col. 6 
President appoints W..L. Redrow, to | 


Page 2, Col. 6 | 

9 ; . at bel | 
Gov't Topical Survey 
Utilization of Farm Products—Ar- 
ticle by Dr. W. W. Skinner, Chemical 
and Technological Research, Depart- 


ment of Agriculture. | 
Page 9, Col. 3 | 


Insular Possessions 


Smaller crop of tobacco than last 


year is predicted for Philippines. 


Page 4, Col. 5 

Philippine exports and imports for : 
May were smaller than in May, 1927. 
Page 4, Col. 7 


Iron and Steel 


United States Steel Corporation and 
subsidiaries sue to recover $101,582,180 
in taxes, and interest on amounts. 

Page 7, Col. 5 


Decrease is reported in 1927 of crude 
feldspar sold or used by producers in | 
the United States. 

Page 4, Col. 5 | 


Decline in silver stocks in Shanghai | 
reported for week ending July 5. 
Page 7, Col. 1 


Motion Pictures 


Bull-fight arenas of Venezuela used 
as motion picture theaters. 
Page 2, Col. 7 | 


National Defense 


Ceiling of 16,600 feet attained by | 
Major General James E. Fechet in | 
new 02-J observation plane, without | 
super-charger. 

Page 9, Coi. 3 | 

Department of War reports on en- 
rollment in Citizens’ Military Train- | 
ing Camps. 

Page 9, Col. 5 ; 

Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Department of War. | 

Page 9 | 


Oil 


Shipping Board signs contract with | 
Gulf Refining Co. for supply of bunker 
oil at 5 Atlantic and Gulf ports. 

Page 1, Col. 4 | 

Oil extracted from rubber found to be | 

deadly to mosquito larvae. 
: Page 1, Col. 4 | 


lic opinion that is very gratifying. 

Q. When you state in an article the ? 
viewpoint of the subject on an. 
economic matter and get that into the 
papers you have influenced public opin- 
ion on that economic subject, have | 
you? A. Yes, just as when a Congress- | 
man or anyone else puts out a state- 


public opinion. 

Q. I do not know that Congressmen 
got statements printed in papers with- 
out showing that they were authors | 
of it. Do you know about that? A. Yes, 1 
I think I have seen them numerous 
times in Texas. 

Q. Where the authorship of the ar- 
ticle did not appear? A. Yes. 

Q. You knew that a Congressman | 


| had written i@ and gotten the papers | 


to print it? A. The Congressmen all 
the time are cultivating newspapermen 


_ Q. When a Congressman does that 
it can be given its proper designation 
of propaganda, Mr. Grant? A. What is 


| propaganda? 


Q. You are asking me? A. Yes. 
Q. I should say that propaganda was 


| information from a bureau of a public 
| utility or any other industry or inter- 


est getting publicity matter printed in 
the news columns of newspapers with- | 
out anything to show the source from | 
which it originated in order to in- 
fluence yublic opinion. A. Then I would 
say that 75 per cent of the material | 
printed in newspapers is propaganda 
because it does not show the source, 
Any newspaperman knows that. 

Q. You know, don’t you, that this sort 
of thing that you are doing does in- 
fluence public opinion on economic sub- 
jects, don’t you. A. In Texas that is 
such a small item of public opinion 
that. it really does not influence public 
opinion any. 

Q. What are you doing it for? A. 
Doing it for the purpose for which the 
Bureau was organized to give out ac- 
curate information of the public utility 


| industry in Texas, 


Q. For the benefit of the public or 
the utilities? 

A. The State of Texas cannut grow 
unless the utilities grow and the news- 


papers know that, so they support the | 


utilities. 
Q. I think that we can show you per- 
haps some of your own statements or the 


| communicable diseases. 


| Public Lands 


| A. That is correct. 1 
ready to serve the newspapers at their | 


Patents 


Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Sixth Circuit states that location of 
extension of fireplace in damper de- 
vice is not an invention and denies pat- 
ent. (Peerless Mfg. Co. v. Chattanooga | 
Foundary and Roofing Co.) 

Page 8, Col. 2 

Circuit Court of Appeals for Sixth | 
Circuit affirms decision sustaining pat- 


| ent for wheel disks given resiliency by | PY ! 
mission. 


lateral disks. (Motor Wheel Corp. v. 
Hoffman.) 
Page 8, Col. 6 


President appoints W. L. Redrow, to 


‘ be examiner-in-chief of the Patent Of- | 
| fice. 


Page 2, Col. 6 
Sce Special Index and Law Digest ; 
on Page 8. 


Postal Service 


Senator Brookhart announces that 
evidence obtained at hearings in Geor- | 
gia into charges of patronage in con- | 
nection with postal positions, will be 
laid before Postmaster General. 

Page 3, Col. 1 

Postmasters directed to display 
notices of offer of Treasury Depart- | 
ment to exchange bonds of new issue | 
for maturing bonds of Third Liberty | 
Loan. 

Page 7, Col. 1 

Postmasters directed to withdraw | 
from sale and to redeem outstanding ; 
25 cent special delivery stamps, made | 
necessary t change in postal rates. 

Page 2, Col. 3 

Post Office Department signs con- 
tracts for air mail services, New York | 
City to Montreal and Key West to 
Cristobal, Canal Zone. 

Page 1, Col. 1 


Prohibition 


Civil Service Commission to begin in 
August. certifications for filling posi- | 
tions of agents and investigators un- 
der the Bureau of Prohibition. 

Page 3, Col. 7 


Public Health 


United States Public Health Service ! 
reviews current world prevalence of 


Page 2, Col. 2 


Government reports progress in ac- 
quiring private tracts within borders of 
national parks. | 
Page 1, Col. 1 


Public Utilities 


Conclusion of excerpts from trans- 





| eript of testimony on June 2 and ex- | 
| cerpts from transcript of testimony on 


June 12 before the Federal Trade Com- | 
mission in its investigation of public 
utilities. Witness, Orville A. Weller, | 


| of Denver, Colo., and William S. Grant, | 


of Dallas, Tex. 
Page 6, Col, 1 | 
See Railroads and Shipping. 


Publishers 


District Court of District of Massa- 
chusetts dismisses equity suit of At- 
lantic Monthly Magazine against Post 
Publishing Co. as offering no remedy i 
for breach of copyright on article by 


| Governor Smith, of New York, but au- 


thorizes suit at law to recover damages. 


Page 3, Col. 4 
Radio 


Federal Radio Commission continues ; 


| hearing in protests against revocation 


of broadcasting licenses of small sta- 
tions. 

Page 1, Col. 3 

Radio communication with northern- 


statements of your committee which in- 
dicate that the principal reason for the 
existence of the Bureau is the interest 


| of the utility in this economic questions. 
| A. That may be true. 


Q. I show you now a document marked 
2028, known as the working manual of 


| the Texas Public Service Information 
| Bureau, which bears the imprint of Jan- 
| uary 1, 1928, and I will ask you if you 


prepared it? A. Yes, I wrote that, 


Questioned on Manual 


| Of Information Bureau 


Q. Well, let us go through it a little 
bit. You take up t 
Bureau on Page 4, newspaper service, 
public speaking, utility information and 


personal contact, and distributing printed | 
| material. 


Then under newspaper service 
you have the statement that newspapers 
shall continue t> be the backbone of the 
Bureau’s information service, don’t you? 
A. That is correct. 

Q. Then you say the public gets its im- 


from newspapers and it is the duty of 
the Bureau to cooperate with the news- 
papers to the end that these impressions 
and this information shall be truthful? 
The Bureau stands 
request and with such news as_ they 
desire, 
times when did not it, 
haven’t you? 
they have given me a general request for 
such news as I have. 

Q. You submitted advance copy for 
your bulletin to every member of the 
executive and general committees before 


they request. 


you? That is the 
policy. 

A. Sometimes we are unable to send 
it to them, but it is the general policy. 

Q. In addition to the services we have 
been talking about you refer here to the 
Sunday illustrated feature story. You 
have given that matter some attention, 
| have you not? A, Yes, sir. 

Excerpts from transcript of testi- 
mony on June 12 before the Federal 
Trade Commission in its investiga- 
tion of public utilities, will be con- 
tinucd in the issue of July 12. 


A. We try to do it. 





| is argued before Tariff Commission. 


| Taxation 


| Commissioner of Internal Revenue). 


; year is predicted for Philippines. 


the assets of the | 


Q. But you have served them some- | 


A. Many times, of course | 


you send it out to the newspapers, don’t | 


most tip of Alaska is set up in record 
time. > 

3 Page 1, Col. 4 
Railroads 


Receiver of White River Railroad 
asks Interstate Commerce Commission 
for authority to issue $150,000 of re- 
ceivers certificates. 

Page 7, Col. 3 

Rate complaints made public July 10 
by the Interstate Commerce Com- 


Page 6 


Rubber 


Expansion of market for scrap rub- 


| ber in Japan is predicted. 


Page 4, Col. 1 

Rubber consumption gains in 
America. 

Page 3, Col. 2 

Oil extracted from rubber found to be 


; deadly to mosquito larvae. 


Page 1, Col. 4 
Science 


Bureau of Standards classifies 
characteristics of complex atoms 
Hafnium, by spectral analysis. 

Page 1, Col. 2 


200 
of 


e 2 

oe 

Shipping 
Boston completes case before Ship- 
ping Board in behalf of ocean rate dif- 
ferential, representatives of other At- 

lantic ports also give views. 

Page 1, Col. 6 
Shipping Board signs contract with 
Gulf Refining Co. for supply of bunker 


| oil at 5 Atlantic and Gulf ports. 


Page 1, Col. 4 


Social Welfare 


Adoption of new methods is reported 


| in child welfare activities. 


| Tariff 


Page 2, Col. 5 


Proposed increase in tariff on eggs 


Page 1, Col. 6 


Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Fifth Circuit declares the Government 
has rights possessed by citizens to im- 
press real estate. (U. S. v. Haar.) 

Page 5, Col. 1 

Board of Tax Appeals holds partners 
are entitled to credits for foreign taxes 
against partnership. (Burns et al. v. 


Page 5, Col. 2 
Income Tax Unit rules award paid 
widow for death of husband is not 
subject to income tax, (I. T. 2420). 
Page 5, Col. 7 
Taxpayer may offset loss in one year 
against profit made in later period: 
Article by J. J. Clancy. 





Page 7, Col 2 
Summary of decisions of the Board 
of Tax Appeals. 
Page 5 
See Special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on Page 5. 


Territories 


Radio communication with northern- 
most tip of Alaska is set up in record 
time. 

Page 1, Col. 4 


Tobacco 


Smaller crop of tobacco than last 


Page 4, Col. 5 
W eather 


Continuous weather reporting service 
will be furnished to aviators by Belle- 
fonte, Pennsylvania, airway station. 

Page 1, Col. 5 





| Policy of America 
Toward China Given 


Condition of Political Cohesion 
Said to Be Awaited. 


[Continued from Page 3.] 

in the International Consortium because 
it felt that the conditions of the loan 
which was proposed would impair the 
administrative independence of China. 
Later it approved of American participa- 
tion in the new Consortium because it 
felt that only by cooperative action could 
the American Government exercise 
among the Powers an effective restrain- 
| ing influence. 

At the Paris Conference, President 
Wilson labored hard over China’s case. 
He failed to break the arrangement with 
regard to Shantung which had been con- 
cluded two years earlier among four 
| other powers. But the American Senate 

and the American people stood with 
| China; and at Washington in 1922, agree- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


chontung were restored to China. 

Av ..e Washington Conference, with the 
American Government playing a leading 
part, the principal powers concerned (in- 
cluding China) committed themselves for 
the time to formal multilateral agree- 

ments in which were combined pledges 


ity in China, respect for China’s sov- 
ereignty, and noninterference in China’s 
domestic affairs—and in these agree- 
ments the underlying principle was that 
there should be cooperation in a course, 
some details of which were specified, of 
forebearance, self-denial and restraint. 

Twenty years earlier, Great Bri’ .in, 
‘*e United States and Japan had as- 
sented to there being made an increase 
in China’s tari rates—on pledge of the 
abolition by China of the system of in- 
ternal duties known as likin; and to the 
relinquishm-~t of extraterritorial rights, 
when satisfied that the stat of China’s 
laws and arrangements “*r their admin- 
istration 22d othev cons: ‘erations should 
warrant. 

At the W.s.ington Conference there 
were concluded ag ements intended to 
hasten action with regard to these 
: matters, 

To he 
July 12. 
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| in India increased from 





. : : .. | ments were arrived at between Japan | 
pressions and its every day information | and China whereby the “lost rights” in | 





with regard to equality of opportun- | 
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Plague Is Reported to Be i 

Evidence in India and 

South American (4 
Countries. 


PRICE 5 CENTS 


[Continucd from Page 2.] 
vorable in the Punjab, only Ambala an 
neighboring districts in the norther 
part of the Province being affected b 
the disease. 


At Hong Kong, one case of plague wa 


| reported on May 4, the first since Se 
| tember, 1923. 


At Suez, eight cases of plague durin 
42 cases had been reporte 
since the beginning of the year. On 
case of plague was reported from A 
giers on May 2, the only case to occu 
in the current year. No cases were ré 
ported in April in Mediterranean cow 


| tries. 


The number of plague cases reporte 
in Senegal increased as usual in Apri 
and during the first 20 days of tha 
month 51 cases were reported in th 
district of Tivaouane and 30 cases i 
that of Thies. No plague case has bee 
reported at Dakar since wie 
There were 12 plague cases at Lato 
during the four weeks ended April 28 
but none elsewhere in Nigeria; no cas 


| has been reported at Ijebu since Feb 
ruary 11. 


Plague In Brazil. 

Plague was reported in several locali 
ties in Brazil during the early morth 
January there was 
at Parnahyba in th 
Sao Paulo; in March ther 
were 2 cases at Porto Alegre. Thirty 
cases were reported at Bahia and 12 a 
Rio de Janeiro during the first quarte 


small outbreak 


| of the year. The Federal Health Servicd 


stated on April 19 that the last casé; 


; in those towns occurred 20 and 30 day 


previously, respectively. 
In the Argentina, sporadic plagu 


| eases have been reported since the be 
| ginning of the year at Rosario, Bueno 
| Aires, and at various 
| in the Provinces of Cordoba, Santa Fe 
| and Santiago, which comprise the grea‘ 


inland localitie: 


plains west of the Parana River. 


In Peru, 71 plague cases were re 
ported in January and 41 in February 
which is more than were reported las! 
year but less than were reported ir 
earlier years; eight of these cases oc 
curred in the town of Lima. On¥y 1( 
cases were reported at Guayaquil dur 
ing the two first months of the year 
as compared with 52 and 56 cases dur 
ing the corresponding periods of 1926 
and 1927, respectively. 

Plague was reported in March abou 
60 miles from Caracas, in the State o 


; Miranda in Venezuela. 


The number of cholera cases reporte% 
9,293 during 
the three weeks ended March 3 to 14,! 
144 in the following three weeks. This 
is the season, however, when such ar'| 
increase usually occurs. A large ma‘ 


| jority of the cases (81 per cent) oc} 
| curred in Bengal and the adjoining dis, 


tricts of Bihar and Orissa; the increas¢ 
was confined to this area, whereas thc 
incidence has decreased in Madras Pres: 
idency since the beginning of Feb- 
ruary. 

In Siam, 768 cholera cases were re- 
ported during the first quarter of 1928, 
which is slightly more than the number 
reported during the corresponding pe- 


| riod of the preceding year. There has 
| been no increase of the incidence since 


early in February. 

Cholera cases have increased steadily 
during the current year in Cochin- 
China, where 593 cases were reported 
in the first 20 days of April as agaist 
462 in the preceding 20 days. In Cam- 
bodia, the number of cases began to 
increase at the end of March, and 145) 
cases were reported in the first 20 days 
of April, as compared with 55 cases in 
the first 20 days of March. The disease 
is more prevalent than it was last year 
in Cochin-China, but less prevalent in 
Cambodia. Very few cases have leh 
reported in other parts of Indo-China. 


Mortality of Influenza Low. 

No epidemics of influenza occurred dur- 
ing the first four months of the year any- 
where in Europe, and the past winter 
can be described as one of the most favor- 
able influenza years since 1918. In Eng- 
lish towns, the mortality from _ influ- 
enza during the first four months was 
equally low only in 1921 and 1923. 

There was a small increase ‘influenza 
deaths at the end of March in English. 
Dutch, and German towns, but the in- 
cidence soon decreased again. In Vienna, 
where influenza was little in evidence 
during the preceding winter, it caused 50 
deaths in March, as compared with six 
in February. 

In the Netherlands, the number of 
deaths attributed to influenza increased 
from 122 in February to 419 in March, 
giving a total of 688 deaths during the 
corresponding period of 1927 and 1926, 
respectively. In March, 73 deaths oc- 
curred at Rotterdam, 32 at The Hague, 
and 22 at Amsterdam. 

In the Union of Soviet Socialist Repu®- 
lies, influenza was more prevalent in 
January, the latest month for which 
figures are available, than in the cor- 
responding month a year ago. Moscow 
town and Government reported 63,481 
cases and Leningrad town and Govern- 
ment 10,931 cases, as compared with 16,- 
486 and 2,163 cases, respectively, in | 
January, 1927. During the same month, 
there were only 63 deaths from influenza 
in Leningrad and 46 in Moscow, which 
shows that the disease was of a benign 
type. The increase over last year seems 


; to have extended over the whole country, 
| but to have been least marked in Siberia. 


Influenza was reported to be epidemic 
and causing a considerable mortality in 
December, 1927, in the Province of Chihli 
in Northern China; in November it had 
been epidemic in Shantung and Kiangsu, 
the two Provinces south of Chili. Inflii-| 
enza was epidemic in December also in 
Yunnan, but was of mild type, causing no 
appreciable mortality. 

There was a slight increase of deaths 
attributed to influenza in towns in Japan| 
in March, the number being 450 during | 
the four weeks ended Merch 31, as com- 
pared with 228 during tne preceding four | 


weeks, 4 
(d| 





